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PITTSBURGH’S CIVIL WAR FORTIFICATION 
CLAIMS" 





HENRY KING SIEBENECK 


HIs tale begins in the darkest days of the Civil War, and ends on 
% ben eve of World War I. 

The Battle of Chancellorsville is the prelude to our drama. That 
bloody conflict took place May 1 to 3, 1863, a few miles away from 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, where the Union general, Burnside, had been 
ignominiously defeated in the preceding December. In the interim 
“Fighting Joe” Hooker had been placed in command of the Army of the 
Potomac. By the thirtieth of April, 1863, he had “brilliantly conceived 
and executed” the transfer of his army across the Rappahannock. Then 
he was completely outgeneraled by Lee. Next day, at the first substantial 
resistance on the enemy’s part, Hooker lost his nerve and ordered his men 
to fall back.* He was outflanked and beaten. But the Southern success 
was relatively more costly to them than defeat was to the North. Out of 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 26, 
1943.—Ed. 

2 James F. Rhodes, History of the United States, 4:258 ff. (New York, 1899). Rhodes 
says that the report gained currency that Hooker’s mental collapse was due to intoxication, 
but that Pleasanton and Couch both gainsay this statement. Rhodes adds that Hooker drank 
large amounts of whiskey daily without effect on his mentality, but that when he started 
on this campaign, or at least when he reached Chancellorsville, “from motives which do 
him honor he stopped drinking entirely.” The motives may have been honorable, but the 





effect was disastrous. Cut off the usual supply of stimulants and the nerves are apt to give 
way. In all probability that is what happened to “Fighting Joe” when he ordered a retreat 
on May 1. Did not President Harding totally collapse after he quit drinking in the sum- 
mer of 1923? 
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sixty thousand men engaged on their side twelve thousand or twenty per 
cent were reported killed, wounded, or missing. No wonder that 
Hooker’s retreat across the river was unmolested and that Lee did not 
elect to attack the Federals lying behind their winter entrenchments. For 
a month Lee’s army lay licking its wounds, while its commander was 
begging for supplies. “If Lee wants rations, let him look for them in 
Pennsylvania,” said the Richmond Commissariat.? 

Chancellorsville is about half way between Washington and Rich- 
mond and nearly sixty miles east of the Blue Ridge which masks the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. From Fredericksburg, Virginia, to Pitts- 
burgh is 263 miles; to Harrisburg, 198 miles. Via the Shenandoah Valley 
route only that one range of mountains had to be traversed to reach 
Harrisburg and York; while the way to Pittsburgh was lined with “end- 
less mountains” as the Indians termed them. 

One month after the Battle of Chancellorsville, Lee began to put his 
army in motion. The Federal Secret Service presumably kept the War 
Department informed by wire of the direction of Lee’s movement. At 
any rate five days after the movement began Halleck, General-in-Chief, 
ordered Brigadier General Bernard of the Corps of Engineers to Pitts- 
burgh, there to advise Captain Comstock of the same Corps as to the best 
method of defending that place. Halleck added that he anticipated merely 
a raid, and that the works were to be only earth batteries and rifle pits, as 
there was no Congressional appropriation for fortifying Pittsburgh.‘ 

The next day, June 9, the cavalry battle at Brandy Station was 
fought. It proved that Lee’s infantry had even then reached the mountain 
gaps of the Blue Ridge leading to the Shenandoah Valley. Hooker, 
schooled in the military lore of Europe, believed that a general’s object 
was to capture some city or other, which at the Peace his government 
might retain under the familiar doctrine of treaty-makers, uti possidetis 
——you keep what you have gotten. So Hooker wanted to capture Rich- 
mond, leaving Lee free to devastate the North. But Lincoln with greater 
military insight forbade—“Lee’s army and not Richmond is your sure 
objective.” Hence Hooker was constrained to follow Lee’s northward 

3 Rhodes, History of the United States, 4:256 ff.; Joel E. Cooke, Life of Robert E. Lee, 
Pt. 6, Ch. 9 (New York, 1871). 

4 United States, Court of Claims Record, No. 11812, Congressional, 3-4. 

5 Rhodes, History of the United States, 4:271. 
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course. The second corps of Lee’s command had marched seventy miles 
in three days, arriving at Winchester on June 13.° The Federal Army 
got in motion on that day keeping to the east of the Blue Ridge, while the 
Confederates advanced on the west, their van crossing the Potomac at 
Williamsport, twenty miles above Harper’s Ferry, on June 15. 

The question here naturally arises—why should Washington have then 
feared that Pittsburgh was Lee’s objective? Our city was the chief muni- 
tions producer of the North and the site of one of the largest Federal 
arsenals; moreover, it was the center of the main line of communications 
between the Middle West and the Capitol. The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago Railroad there connected with the western terminal of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The capture of Pittsburgh would have been a 
very severe blow to the Federal government. But to achieve that result 
would, in retrospect, seem to have been wholly beyond Lee’s power. If 
rations were what Lee was in immediate need of there can be no doubt 
that his thrust should be to the northeast, not the northwest; first because 
the distance was nearly a hundred miles shorter to Harrisburg than to 
Pittsburgh; second, because the Tuscarora, Wray’s, Tussey, Evitts, 
Wills, and particularly the broad-topped Allegheny Mountains, Laurel 
Hill, and the Chestnut Ridge did mot have to be traversed on an eastern 
invasion. The hundred-mile stretch of road from Chambersburg to Ligo- 
nier is as difficult for horse-drawn vehicles as any in the northeastern part 
of this country. And, of course, even cavalry raiders would have had to 
transport their ammunition, at least, in wagons over those rugged trails, 
so that Nature’s mountain barrier was the first and greatest defense 
against a projected invasion by Lee. 

On the other hand, the section lying between Gettysburg and the en- 
virons of Philadelphia must have seemed “fair as a garden of the Lord to 
the eyes of the famished Rebel horde,” as Whittier put it. Undoubtedly 
that area included as fine agricultural land as any in the New World. It 
was abundantly supplied with horses, cattle, and food stuff. For rations it 
was the true goal of the invader. 


But in war the unexpected is often the best strategy. So the Washing- 
ton authorities very wisely contemplated the possibility, even the probabil- 
ity of a raid to the northwest. 


6 Cooke, Life of Robert E. Lee, Pt. 6, Ch. 9. 
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The South had in two years of active warfare developed some brilliant 
cavalry raiders—Stuart, Morgan and Imboden. The last named had 
in the preceding April raided West Virginia. With an initial force of 
3,300 men he had gotten as far as Weston, one hundred and fifty miles 
south of Pittsburgh, encountering only scattered opposition. Imboden was 
after horses and cattle, like the Old World moss-trooper. When he had 
stripped the district clean he turned back, slowly driving his plunder over 
the steep mountain roads till he reached Lee’s headquarters on May 14. 
Some free lances and stragglers trom his command formed themselves 
into guerrilla bands and harried the new state off and on till the end of 
the war, even approaching Morgantown, seventy-five miles by road 
south of Pittsburgh. Their numbers never justified any real anticipation 
of invasion, but their presence gave rise to rumors of such a project.” 

John Morgan was another famous raider whose exploits were more 
romantic than novelists’ tales. He was ordered to relieve the Federal pres- 
sure on Bragg’s army then retiring farther south. Heavy rains delayed his 
departure from Tennessee and he reached Kentucky only on July 2, 
1863. Six days later he crossed the Ohio River well below Louisville and 
raided north of Cincinnati, riding his two thousand men ninety miles in 
thirty-five hours. He was surrounded and captured on July 26 near 
West Point, Ohio, about fifty miles northwest of Pittsburgh. He had 
earlier expressed the hope of joining Lee in Pennsylvania.® 

These western cavalry commands were minor features in estimating 
the possibility of any projected attempt on Pittsburgh. It was much more 
to be feared that Lee would detach part of his own ten thousand cavalry 
for such an undertaking. Indeed Lee actually permitted J. E. B. Stuart to 
undertake a raid with four thousand of these mounts. Stuart raided east, 
not west, passing around the rear of the northbound Federal Army, 
while most of the remaining six thousand men of the Southerners’ cavalry 
guarded Lee’s communications against Federal attacks. Stuart’s force 
did not rejoin Lee until Gettysburg had been lost, and Lee in later days 
complained that Stuart had deprived him of the “eyes of his army,” so 
that he did not know until too late of Meade’s ability to concentrate as 
large a force as he had at Gettysburg. 

7 “West Virginia,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., 23:550; “The Imboden-Jones 
Raid,” in Dictionary of American History, 3:72. 

8 Basil W. Duke, Morgan’s Cavalry, 310 ff. (New York, 1906). 
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What would have happened had Stuart’s four thousand horse gone 
west over the mountains at the time they actually went east is difficult to 
guess. Probably they could not have rejoined Lee’s beaten army until 
long after Meade’s force had gathered itself together to pursue Lee.? 
Our War Department was not gifted with second sight, so when the 
cavalry battle of June 9 demonstrated the trend of Lee’s movement 
northward our great Secretary of War, Edwin McMasters Stanton, like 
General Carnot in France, the “organizer of victory,” went into action 
at once. 

Who was Stanton? Unquestionably one of the greatest men, if not the 
very greatest, who ever lived in Pittsburgh. Born in Ohio, he was ad- 
mitted to the Allegheny County Bar in 1847 and lived here until 1856, 
making his home at the Monongahela House and at the St. Charles Ho- 
tel. He formed a partnership with ex-judge Charles Shaler, and later, 
Theobald Umbstaetter was admitted to the firm. In 1856 on the eve of 
his departure for Washington, Theodore Lyman, Rector of Trinity 
Church, performed the ceremony uniting Stanton in marriage with 
Ellen, daughter of James Hutchison, a prominent merchant of this city. 

Stanton’s earliest clients here were the “Cotton Kings” of the com- 
munity. Among them was my grandfather, Josiah King of King and 
Pennock, owners of the Eagle Cotton Mill, one of the factories then 
lining the north bank of the Allegheny River, where the B. & O. Stores 
are now located. The “Cotton Kings” were bitterly opposed to the Ten- 
hours Labor Act of 1848. They asserted that such reduced laboring 
time, applied to themselves and other Pennsylvania mills, would put 
them out of business in favor of the owners of cotton mills elsewhere, 
whose labor, slave or free, worked invariably twelve hours a day. Strikes, 
riots, and that sort of trouble developed with some court proceedings in 
which Stanton probably figured. But a compromise was reached by 
which the operatives accepted a sixteen per cent cut in their wages and 
the ten-hour day was enforced.*° 

Stanton’s most famous suit while at our Bar was the Wheeling Bridge 
Case. That structure had a clearance of forty-seven feet only above the 

9R. U. Johnson and C. C.. Buel, eds., Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 3:250 ff. 
(New York, 1887-88). 

10 John Bach McMaster, History of the People of the United States, 8:102 (New York, 
1913). 
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Ohio River. Our local river men regarded it as a serious obstruction to 
navigation on the upper Ohio—they asserted that the Wheeling interests 
had so designed it to cripple Pittsburgh’s competition with them. Stanton, 
in the name of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, filed a Bill in Equity 
in the Federal Supreme Court to abate the nuisance. His procedure was 
Barnumesque. He took a steamboat, the “Hibernia No. 2,” whose stacks 
rose eighty feet above the river and ran her full tilt against the bridge. 
Naturally the upper part of the packet as well as her smoke stacks was 
entirely demolished by the impact. But Stanton convinced the court of 
the soundness of his view of the law by this outward and visible sign. 

Off the record, it is a tradition at our Bar, going back at least to the 
days of George W. Guthrie, that Stanton invented the short term sci. fa. 
(scire facias) clause, now universally inserted in mortgages: before that 
clause came into vogue default continued for a year and a day in pay- 
ment of principal or interest was necessary before foreclosure was per- 
mitted. Such dilatory provisions were a great deterrent to lending money 
on mortgages. The short term sci. fa. clause aided the borrowers by en- 
larging the field of money lenders and thus helped in the building up of 
cities and towns. 

Stanton became Secretary of War in January, 1862. By his genius he 
rescued that department from the chaos into which Simon Cameron 
had plunged it. He made an army out of an armed mob. One of his 
principal achievements was the organization of the Military Telegraph, 
then a novel adjunct in warfare. Stanton centered the whole telegraphic 
machinery in a room next to his own office and put himself in immediate 
communication with every military post of the government; all operators 
were made responsible to him alone; and the several field commanders 
were thus brought into effective subordination to the central authority."* 

The very day of the Brandy Station battle Stanton created the De- 
partment of the Monongahela, and appointed Major General William 
T. H. Brooks to command it with headquarters at Pittsburgh.'* On the 


11 Frank Abial Flower, Edwin McMasters Stanton, the Autocrat of Rebellion, Emanci- 
pation, and Reconstruction, 53 ff. (Akron, O. and New York, 1905); George C. Gorham, 
Life and Public Services of Edwin M. Stanton, 1:33 ff. (Boston, 1899); Clarence E. Ma- 
cartney, Lincoln and His Cabinet, 301, 322 (New York, 1931). 

12 W. H. Powell, comp., Officers of the Army of the United States, 1779 to 1900 (New 
York, 1900). Brooks was a West Pointer, class of 1841. He had been severely wounded at 
Antietam in September, 1862. After remaining at Pittsburgh until April, 1864, he was ap- 
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same day Stanton ordered a corps of volunteers designated as the Army 
of the Monongahela to be organized for the defense of public property 
in that Department. Next day he wired Brooks: “Pittsburg will certainly 
be the point aimed at by Stuart’s raid, which may be daily expected. You 
should frankly inform the people of Pittsburg that they must be at 
work.”'3 On the same day Stanton telegraphed to the Assistant Adjutant 
General of Pennsylvania, Thomas M. Howe, advising that “all the field 
artillery on hand at Watertown has been sent by express to Pittsburgh. 
Whatever aid can be given here, you shall have.” On the fourteenth 
General Halleck wired General Brooks: “Lee’s army is in motion to- 
wards the Shenandoah Valley. Pittsburgh and Wheeling should be put in 
defensible condition as rapidly as possible.” '4 

The army engineers seem to have fixed the locations of the defen- 
sive works about this time. Thirty-one forts, redoubts, and batteries (ar- 
tillery emplacements) are shown on the contemporaneous sketch of Cap- 
tain Craighill (Corps of Engineers). The chain of defenses may be for 
convenience described as beginning with a battery near the site of the 
West Penn Hospital; then there were batteries along Stanton Heights; 
across the Allegheny River there were redoubts near Millyale, and others 
flanking the present East Street; there was Fort McKeever on Marshall 
Avenue, and Fort McKee near Sedgwick Street, with redoubts further 
west. On the South Side, Coal Hill (now Mt. Washington) fairly bris- 
tled with works from its western extremity near Saw Mill Run to its 
eastern, near Beck’s Run. Fort Mechanic, near the head of the Castle 
Shannon Incline, was the biggest of them. In Grand View Park (where 
the late George T. Robinson formerly lived) there was another battery. 
Across the Monongahela River, Gazzam’s Hill was studded with bat- 
teries—one close to where the transmitter of Radio Station WWSW 
stood until recently. Herron Hill had a fort and there were redoubts 
north of the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks toward Lawrenceville. 
pointed to command the 1oth Corps of Meade’s Army and so continued until July 14, 
1864, when he resigned on account of illness resulting from his wounds. He died in 1870. 
Perhaps in June, 1863, he was still handicapped by his Antietam wounds. 

13 Court of Claims Record, No. 11812, p. 5. 

14 Court of Claims Records, No. 16767, pp: 15-16. These printed records, together with 
No. 11812 cited above, are on file at the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Those 


numbered 16767, though separately paged, have been bound together and given the single 
pagination used here. 
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Outside this network, Fort Black, the most extensive fortification, was 
erected at the high point near the corner of Winterburn and Bigelow 
Streets in the present 15th Ward, Squirrel Hill. It was close to Calvary 
Cemetery, and was so located that even its smooth bore cannon could 
command Junction Hollow to the west." 

Acting under Stanton’s and Halleck’s orders Brooks called a meeting 
of the principal employers of labor to convene at the Monongahela House 
on Sunday evening, June 14. Thomas Bakewell acted as chairman of 
the meeting, George H. Thurston, as secretary. It is from the lips of the 
latter that we learn the nature of the proceedings. Brooks told the citi- 
zens that his orders were peremptory—the enemy was about to strike at 
Pittsburgh, five thousand men must be supplied at once to dig entrench- 
ments, and all places of business must be closed. The general added that 
he had no men under his command to do the work, and no money with 
which to hire laborers. Then a lengthy discussion ensued. The manufac- 
turers said that they had essential munition orders on hand and that the 
army needed their output forthwith. Moreover, they stated that they 
were paying many of their employees $5.00 a day, the highest wage then 
known; that digging entrenchments would take an indefinite time; that 
Pittsburgh was the arsenal of the North and that the government should 
send troops to protect its own property here. 

Near midnight a compromise agreement was effected: the manufac- 
turers were to close their mills, pay their employees their regular wages 
but to put them at work on the fortifications; and on the government’s 
part General Brooks agreed that he would pledge the United States to 
refund the wages thus paid, but only to the extent of $1.25 per day per 
man."° Brooks further stipulated that he would personally sign vouchers 
for such repayment, the time thereof, however, being indefinite. 

This was the only practical solution of the difficulty. The suddenness 
of the peril prevented moving troops who might have dug the entrench- 
ments—just as General Grant’s soldiers were then doing around Vicks- 
burg—without a Congressional appropriation. In Pittsburgh there was a 
sufficiency of manpower that temporarily could be diverted from other 


15 Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, Guidebook to Historic Places in Western 
Pennsylvania, 6-8 (University of Pittsburgh Press, 1938). For much of the above data the 
writer is indebted to A. Dudley Devlin, Esq., Superintendent of Calvary Cemetery, who 
courteously identified for him the existing remains of Fort Black. 

16 Court of Claims Records, No. 16767, p. 66 ff. 
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tasks—but no public war chest to pay the daily laborers. Many puddlers 
and other highly paid workmen had been attracted hither since the war 
began. To expect a $5.00 a day puddler just over from the British Isles 
to turn out for fortification work at $1.25 a day was entirely out of the 
question. The manufacturers were donating the greater portion of the 
wage bill with no assurance when the meager stipend would be refunded. 
Their claims on the $1.25 a day basis were therefore highly meritorious 
and should have been settled promptly. 


A complete list of the persons who advanced money for this govern- 
ment work and later filed claims for refunds will be found below. The 
list reads like a roster of the principal manufacturers and business men of 
Civil War Pittsburgh. Iron makers included Jones & Laughlin; Brown 
& Co. (Wayne Iron Works); Bollman & Garrison (foundry); Graff, 
Bennett & Co.; Hailman, Rahm & Co.; Hussey, Wells & Co.; Mackin- 
tosh, Hemphill & Co.; Park Bros. & Co.; Shoenberger & Co.; Singer, 
Nimick & Co.; Spang, Chalfant & Co.; James Wood & Co.; Zug & 
Painter; Lyon, Shorb & Co.; Robinson, Minis & Miller; Henry W. 
Oliver; W. B. Scaife; Smith, Park & Co.; and many others. Among 
the glass makers were the names familiar now to collectors of so-called 
“antique” glass: Bakewell, Pears & Co.; A. & D. H. Chambers; Fahne- 
stock, Albree & Co..; C. Ihmsen & Sons; and others. Among the mis- 
cellaneous group are: Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad Co.; 
Washington McClintock; King, Pennock & Co.; Lewis, Dalzell & Co.; 
Lippincott & Co.; and James Millingar. 


In the eighty years that have passed since these fortifications were 
made, it is inevitable that most of the formerly conspicuous firms then 
active in the city’s life should have disappeared from the arena of busi- 
ness. But the casual observer notes with interest that the names of Jones 
& Laughlin, Spang, Chalfant. & Co., Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., as 
well as concerns perpetuating the names of H. W. Oliver and W. B. 
Scaife still continue among the business leaders of the community. 


As soon as the Brooks agreement was made, the general directed his 
adjutant, T. Brent Swearingen, to issue a requisition (June 14, 1863) 
on the quartermaster to furnish the requisite transportation to the “work- 
ing parties employed on the fortification in this vicinity, and to haul guns 
from the Allegheny Arsenal to the forts as they may be designated; also 
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whatever dirt carts that may be required in the construction of the de- 
fensive works around this city.”*7 

The quartermaster in charge, Lt. Col. Cross, was an old-time soldier, 
graduated from West Point in 1825. He had been in charge of the Ar- 
senal here since the previous February."® Cross was undoubtedly thor- 
oughly familiar with all the accountancy requirements of the War De- 
partment; he was known, of course, to the Washington officials as the 
customary medium for disbursement of government money. In this case 
he honored the requisition of General Brooks’ adjutant for transportation 
charges arising out of the fortification work. How, practically, would 
laborers have gotten to the top of Squirrel Hill in those days without 
horse vehicles to carry them? How could the cannon have been moved 
to Herron Hill without horse power? In June and July, 1863, Cross 
employed teamsters for these purposes and paid them from government 
funds $1,970.50. Cross attached to each teamster’s itemized bill his cer- 
tificate of its correctness. Thomas Wood on August 10, 1863, receipted 
for $682.50 for carts, etc., used on these fortifications matters. 

These certificates were at once forwarded to Washington and the 
money due on them was sent back with remarkable celerity considering 
the war conditions then prevailing. The Cross accounts clearly stamp the 
fortification enterprise as a government affair. Government money went 
to pay for the necessary transportation of laborers doing the work, tools 
and supplies used in that connection; and government cannon were 
placed in these structures. 

Came mid June with Lee’s vanguard astride the Potomac, and with 
thousands of willing workers congregating on the Monongahela Wharf 
in Pittsburgh. Rhodes, the historian, says that there were fourteen thou- 
sand at work.'? Thurston says that General Barnard, the army engineer 
in charge of construction, could not himself supervise all the workers on 
hand and requested Thurston to take charge of part of the fortification 
works; which Thurston obligingly did, having direction of some six 
thousand men including those working on Herron Hill where a little 
fort mounted six cannon.*° 

On June 20 Stanton wired Brooks authority to distribute arms and 

17 Court of Claims Record, No. 11812, p. 6 (italics supplied). 

18 Powell, Officers of the Army of the United States. 


19 Rhodes, History of the United States, 4:274. 
20 Court of Claims Records, No. 16767, p. 67 ff. 
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ammunition to the citizen soldiery and added: “It is obviously impossible 
to apply the ordinary rules and regulations in the present condition of 
things, and . . . you are authorized to exercise as large a discretionary 
power as you may deem necessary for the service.”** 

Here, then, we have the chief executive of the war effort, setting aside 
all army red tape, because of the perilous situation created by the enemy’s 
main army being interposed between the capital and the “arsenal of the 
North.” In consequence the army’s local commandant is given a free 
hand to provide defenses—he has complete discretionary power from 
June 20 onward even if power had been lacking before that date. ‘That 
discretionary power General Brooks exercised, when pay-day came 
around. Brooks in effect renewed after June 20 his previous promise to 
issue vouchers binding the government to reimburse, at $1.25 per man a 
day, the employers for their payments to their men for work done on 
the fortifications. 

That work kept pace with Lee’s advance northward into Pennsyl- 
vania. Each day the workers went at it with pick and shovel except that 
on Sunday, June 21, fear of invasion did not prevent the pious observance 
of the Holy Sabbath and not a spadeful of earth was turned on that 
day.** On the third of July work on Fort Mechanic was completed and 
the men were paid off. About this same date General Brooks reported: 
“Rifle pits have been made by miles, and batteries and forts constructed 
sufficient to mount guns by the hundred.”*3 

Meade’s immortal victory at Gettysburg on July 3 put a quietus on 
Lee’s invasion, and, of course, came as an anticlimax to the local furore 
for fort building. The United States, however, had taken formal posses- 
sion of the forts. The Fort Wayne Railroad’s bill for 2,959.1 man-days’ 
work from July 1 to 19, 1863, was allowed by Commissioner B. M. 
Potter in 1893, and Thomas Wood’s bill for hauling stores to various 
camps outside the city limits from August 5 to 28, 1863, was paid by 
Quartermaster Cross on August 31, 1863.*4 On October 10, 1865, the 
Assistant Adjutant General ordered that the “United States occupation 
[of these fortifications] be discontinued without delay.”*' 


21 Court of Claims Record, No. 11812, p. 9. 

22 John P. Cowan, “Fortifying Pittsburgh in 1863,” ante, 2:59 (January, 1919). 
23 Court of Claims Record, No. 11812, p. 10. 

24 Court of Claims Records, No. 16767, pp. 30, §9. 

25 Court of Claims Record, No. 11812, pp. 10-11. 
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Of course had there been no government “occupation” of the prem- 
ises that “occupation” could not have been “discontinued” in October, 
1865. 

To Thurston fell the job of securing reimbursement from the govern- 
ment. He got Brooks to dictate a form of voucher which certified to the 
fact that the general believed the annexed account was correct and just; 
that the labor was furnished in pursuance to his appeal and “‘was neces- 
sary for the public service.”*® Timekeepers had called the roll of workers 
twice or thrice daily and each employer made oath to his itemized state- 
ment. Each of the 159 claims was thus avouched over Brooks’ signature 
and was put in Thurston’s hands for collection. He filed the claims with 
Stanton in March, 1866. Stanton said: “Well, yes, I know those people ; 
and I will refer them to the proper party! Good morning.”*? That was 
a fair sample of Stanton’s brusqueness—curtness—“promptitude in the 
dispatch of business” he might have called it. “Ingratitude” others would 
have termed it. 

“The proper party” to refer these claims to, it appeared, was the 
“Claims Commission.” That august body reported on October 17, 
1866, that it appeared that “in May, 1863, the citizens of Pittsburg, 
being alarmed for the safety of the place, the rebel army under General 
Lee having invaded the State of Pennsylvania, and the rebel generals 
Morgan and Imboden in southern Ohio and West Virginia, appointed a 
committee of this number [sic] to wait on the Secretary of War and 
Maj. Gen. Halleck, and requested that skillful engineer officers might be 
detailed to superintend the works around their city. This request was ac- 
ceded to, and Gen. John G. Barnard and Captain Craighill were as- 
signed to that duty. Nothing was asked or said in regard to the supply of 
materials or the employment of laborers, it being understood that the 
movement by the citizens of Pittsburg was intended for their own per- 
sonal protection and that of their property, and formed no part of the 
plan adopted by the General Government for the defense of the State.” 
The Commission was of the opinion that the whole affair was a private 
enterprise on the part of the citizens of Pittsburgh, and the claims, 
amounting to $73,872, were rejected.*® 


26 Court of Claims Record, No. 11812, p. 13 (italics supplied). 
27 Court of Claims Records, No. 16767, pp. 26, 66 ff., 71. 
23 Court of Claims Records, No. 16767, p. 86 ff. 
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There may be more venomous reports on file in Washington than the 
foregoing, but it is difficult to conceive of any more complete distortion 
of the truth and a more unjust conclusion than this, which, to his ever- 
lasting shame, Secretary Stanton approved on October 25, 1866. Let us 
detail a few of those distortions of the truth which should have been quite 
apparent to Stanton: 


In May, 1863, Lee was licking his wounds near Chancellorsville, Vir- 
ginia—not invading Pennsylvania—that did not take place until the last 
week in June—Morgan in May was commandeering mounts for his 
men in Tenneessee—he did not enter Ohio until July 8th. Imboden in 
May was driving his looted cattle over the mountain roads toward Lee’s 
army. The importance of these dates is relative—because the Claims 
Commission fixes May as the date when the Pittsburgh committee visited 
Washington. Verification of that statement centers around its alleged 
date. On September 14, 1883, Edwards & Wells, Thurston’s Wash- 
ington attorneys, wrote him that they had just completed a thorough 
search of the “archives” of the War Department and could find no 
memorandum of any agreement made by Stanton, Halleck or anyone 
else about the defense of Pittsburgh. Thurston’s papers*? are voluminous 
and contain many letters, receipts, and memorandums. But among them 
all there is no vestige or trace of any account of a citizen’s committee vis- 
iting Washington. Among those papers (evidencing the extent of the 
collection) is a letter signed by P. H. Winston fixing a meeting for 
Stanton with Judge Wilkins and his friends. But that was in January, 
1862. Some of the claimants signed a letter introducing Thurston to 
Stanton. But that was in 1864. The resolution naming a committee 
(June 14, 1863) to urge President Lincoln to have martial law pro- 
claimed here, does not say anything about that committee undertaking 
the then hazardous trip to Washington—even on the fifteenth of June, 
Lee may have made such a trip impossible. That experienced soldier, 
General Brooks, seems to have tabooed the martial law project at once— 
it was wholly improper and unnecessary. 


It may be stated with certainty that the Claims Commission, in found- 
ing its conclusion on any citizens’ agreement with Stanton, was entirely 
in error. The agreement was a figment of their imagination. 


29In the possession of Albert B. Graver, Esq. 
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Let us summarize the government’s actions in this so-called private- 
enterprise matter of fortifying Pittsburgh—always remembering that it 
was the duty of the Federal Government “‘to provide for the common 
defense.” The Federal Government: 

Sent its engineer-officers to lay out the defense works. 

Created a new separate Army Department of the Monongahela 
and appointed a major general to take charge of it. 

Directed that general to put this city in a defensible condition as 
rapidly as possible. 

Requisitioned its local quartermaster to supply transportation to 
working parties employed on the local fortifications, to supply 
dirt carts for that purpose—and shortly thereafter paid the team- 
sters for this service. 

Sent all field artillery from Watertown to Pittsburgh by express. 

Directed its local commander to distribute arms and ammunition to 
the companies organized by the citizens. 

Vested its local commander with as large discretionary power as he 
might deem necessary for the service. 

And the commander exercised that discretionary power by signing 
vouchers obligating the Federal Government to reimburse the 
manufacturers for a small part of their outlay in paying men for 
digging the entrenchments. 

After the war the army relinquished its “occupation” of the fortifica- 
tions, implying its prior possession. 

And this was a private enterprise! If it was a private enterprise, then 
Stanton, Brooks, Quartermaster Cross and the department paymasters 
should have been indicted for malversation of public funds. 

What was private about the whole thing? Why should Bakewell, 
Pears & Co., Washington McClintock, and a hundred others be amerced 
for the common or public benefit of more than 100,000 citizens? Every- 
thing about the undertaking was public—“TIt was obviously impossible to 
apply the ordinary rules and regulations,” as Stanton said when Lee’s 
army was marching forward between Washington and Pittsburgh. Dis- 
cretionary power had to be vested somewhere, and the head of the war 
power vested that discretion in Brooks, who bound the general govern- 
ment to pay for work done for the good of all. 

The Claims Commission Report was the rock on which many efforts 
to recover these just debts foundered during the ensuing generation. The 
private enterprise pronunciamento seems to have stunned the claimants 
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into quietude for some years. Then in 1873 Thurston got a little book 
resembling the present bank book of depositors; at the top of each double 
page in it he wrote out in identical words a short four-line agreement 
giving him a fifty per cent contingent fee for collecting the claims; about 
a dozen firms signed each double page in the book, until nearly all the 
claimants were gathered into the fold. 


Thurston then employed a firm of Washington attorneys, Vedantus B. 
Edwards and Lewis S. Wells, to prosecute the claims—apparently on a 
contingent fee basis. (Parenthetically it would seem from internal evi- 
dence that the Washington printers who put in type the claimants’ peti- 
tion, testimony, and other exhibits must have operated on a contingent 
fee basis also; for nobody would have paid cash for printed matter con- 
taining so many errors and omissions as these type butchers perpetrated. ) 


Then began a weary odyssey through the labyrinth of departmental 
Washington. In 1875 an auditor allowed the claims—but Thurston’s 
joy was short-lived, for in 1876 the controller reversed the auditor. In 
1889 additional evidence was presented to the third auditor, but his ap- 
proval was negatived by the second controller—primarily because of the 
private enterprise conclusion of Stanton’s scullions. In 1890 the control- 
ler certified to Secretary Windom that there were disputed questions of 
law and of fact involved in these claims. The War Department had pre- 
viously consigned all the papers in the case to the Treasury, and so Sec- 
retary Windom with relief now threw these disputed matters into the 
Court of Claims. There they rested for two years, apparently to gain 
renewed vigor. 

Then the claimants filed their petition for relief: this instrument was 
too informal for the pundits of the capital, and so an amended petition 
was presented in 1893. Then a commissioner was appointed to take tes- 
timony. On what points? First of all to determine how many of the men 
who had advanced money in 1863 and had filed claims in 1866 were 
alive and solvent in 1893. For it is a rule of law, universal in its applica- 
tion, that a dead man (physically or financially) cannot do any legal act; 
particularly he cannot be made to pay costs, which at common law is a 
vital matter. So the commissioner culled out the live ones from the dead, 
and reinterred the latter. Then Thurston testified for them all—alive 
or dead. He did not understate their case, or belittle his own importance. 
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Some of his testimony seems a trifle biased. For instance, he moves up 
Morgantown, West Virginia, till he makes it only forty miles from Pitts- 
burgh; and he has Confederate troops “massed on the other side of the 
Cheat River,” just as the six thousand men he was bossing in Pittsburgh 
were putting the finishing touches on the Herron Hill Fort with six can- 
non in it to blow these invaders into smithereens.?° When he got through, 
the government attorney put in the plea that more than six years had 
elapsed from the filing of the private enterprise report in 1866 before the 


claimants had presented their petition in court; and hence the analogy of . 


the good old statute of limitations applied to prevent recovery. But the 
Court of Claims itself was even more technical and rigid in its obedience 
to the precise wording of the statute under which it acted: the dispute had 
arisen in the War Department not in the Treasury; therefore the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Windom, had no right to dump the mess 
into the court’s lap. Windom was acting ultra vires—therefore, their 
honors declared, they had no jurisdiction in the premises: should they de- 
part from the exact terms of the statute, “many an error by the same 
example would rush into the State.” And so in the current phrase, the 
poor claimants were given the gate. 

The manifest justness of their contentions, however, kept the fires of 
activity alive. If the executive and judicial branches of the government 
could not, or would not, do anything for them, there still remained the 
legislative branch. In 1895 the 54th Congress was appealed to: bills 
were introduced by Senator Quay in the Senate and by Representative 
Dalzell.in the House for the relief of the claimants. Some doubt exists as 
to where Congressman Stone stood in the matter. But the 54th Congress 
failed to appropriate: then the 55th, the 56th, and the 57th Congresses 
were besought to act, Senator Penrose championing the cause, but all in 
vain. In 1896 George H. Thurston, wheelhorse of the cause, was gath- 
ered to his fathers at the ripe age of seventy-six. But Frank W. Smith, 
Assignee in Bankruptcy of William M. Smith, surviving partner of 
Smith, Park & Co., Claimants, now took over as a Joshua to lead the 
wanderers into the Promised Land and to secure something for the heirs 
of Thurston who had spent freely of his time and moneyto secure redress. 

And now a new character appears on the scene. F. H. Mackey, a 
Washington claim agent, arrived in Pittsburgh in 1902 with a list of the 
3° Court of Claims Records, No. 16767, p. 70. 
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claimants: he called on them, represented that their attorney-in-fact was 
dead and that their interests were not being looked after, and secured for 
himself new fifty per cent contingent fee agreements from many of the 
claimants. Who Mackey was does not further appear from the files—or 
what influence he was able to bring to bear on the Congressional mind. 
At any rate Frank Smith on March 7, 1905, wrote the Thurston heirs 
that Mackey did get these claims into the Omnibus Bill, then passed by 
Congress. Possibly the effort of so doing was too much for Mackey, for 
he expired before Christmas, 1904, and the Omnibus Bill became law 
only on February 24, 1905. That Pork Bill is seventy-seven pages in 
length and gives money to possibly fifteen hundred people residing every- 
where from Alabama to Wisconsin. 

Wells & Edwards then prepared new powers of attorney for the sur- 
viving claimants and Frank Smith in Pittsburgh saw to their execution. 
Now a new conflict loomed up, when the money was actually paid out; 
how should the fifty per cent contingent fee be divided? The Thurston 
heirs regarded it as rightfully an asset of their father’s estate. Mackey’s 
executors could see only his success as against Thurston’s failure. Harsh 
words were exchanged, bitter letters written, suits threatened. But finally 
common decency and an innate sense of fairness prevailed, and all these 
intermediaries—attorney-in-fact and at-law, their executors and admin- 
istrators—signed an amicable compact for the division of the reward. 
The Thurston heirs receipted for at least $2,000, probably more. In the 
interim Frank Smith had died and the ultimate settlement of the age- 
long claims devolved on his able associate, Albert B. Graver, Esq. The 
last entry in his files is dated 1913, just half a century after the claims 
arose. 


MORAL 


It is better to forget all about a disputed claim against the government; 
it will save you many a headache. 

Take the case of Brown & Company (Wayne Iron Works). Their 
claim for $2,727.90 wages, etc., paid out in June and July, 1863, rep- 
resented possibly at $1.25 per day one quarter of the amount they had 
to pay their puddlers (otherwise many of the men would have drifted 
off to Cleveland, Youngstown, or elsewhere). Assume that they paid 
most of their men $5.00 a day and billed the charge to the government 
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at only $1.25. Their total outlay for work from which they received no 
direct return was approximately $10,000. That was in 1863. At six per 
cent compound interest money doubles itself in less than fourteen years, 
and between 1863 and 1905 the average interest rate on money was 
certainly six per cent or more. So in 1905 this account stood Brown & 
Company $80,000. The Act of Congress awarded them the face of 
their claim only, $2,727.90. Out of that award the payment of the fifty 
per cent contingent collection fee reduced their net recovery to $1,- 
363.95, or a little less than one and three quarters per cent of their total 
loss. 
Is it worth while? 
THE CLAIMANTS?! 


Charles H. Armstrong Carroll & Snyder 

Henry Anshutz Chess, Smyth & Co. 
Edward Allen Colville & Anderson 
Frederick Bausman Patrick Connors 

John J. Beckitt Clark & Sumner 

Isabella Bell Neil Dorris 

Oliver Blackburn E. D. Dithridge 

S. Baker & Co. William Dick 

John B. Bell R. C. Devlin 

S. R. Bennett Everson, Preston & Co. 
George Beynon T. A. Evans & Co. 

D. & W. Bennett J. Heron Foster 

Brown & Co, J. & G. Frazier 

Bailiff & Brown Jas. P. Foster & Co. 
Bissell & Co, Fahnestock, Albree & Co. 
Bryce, Richards & Co. Fleming Bros. 

William Barnhill Graff, Bennett & Co. 
Bakewell, Pears & Co. Graff & Co. 

Bollman, Garrison & Co. Gamble, Slacker & Co. 
Jared M. Brush Graham & Fisher 

James Brown Gregg, Alexander & Co. 
Joseph C. Buffum Joseph P. Haigh & Co. 

A. & D. H. Chambers R. Hall & Co. | 
Robert Coward Joseph Havens | 


31 From a list (here amended in the cases of obviously misspelled names) in Court of 
Claims Records, No. 16767, pp. 3-8. 
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H. Hartman & Co. 
S. & A. Hays 

H. Harrison & Bros. 
Hartley & Marshall 
C. G. Hussey & Co. 
Hailman, Rahm & Co. 
Hall & Speer 

John Heath 
Alexander Hilands 
Hussey, Wells & Co. 
C. Ihmsen & Sons 
Jas. N. Jenks 
Henry Jackson 
Jones & Laughlin 
Jones, Boyd & Co, 
Johnson, Satler & Co. 
Keeling & Co. 
King & Pennock 
Kloman & Co. 
Charles Kiefer 

John Kerr 

Richard Knowlson 
John L. L. Knox 
Thos. M. Little 


Little Saw Mill Run R. R. Co. 


F. & M. Ley 

Lloyd & Black 
Lippincott & Co. 
Robert Long 

Lyon, Shorb & Co. 
Jas.. B. Lyon & Co. 
Lewis, Dalzell & Co. 
Livingston, Copeland & Co. 
George Moffat 
Moore & Chambers 
C. & L. Moul 
McDonald & Miller 
McKelvy & Moore 


Richard Mitchell 

James Millingar Planing Mill 
James Millingar 

William McKenna 

Samuel McKinley & Co. 
James McGonigle 

McKirdy & McGinniss 
Marshall & Cooper 

Mason & Snowden 

W. McCully & Co. 

W. McClintock & Co. 

W. McClintock 

Maffett & Old 

McKee & Bros. 

Herron, Mitchell & Co. 
McQuewan & Douglass 
McKnight & Co. 

James Marshall & Co. 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. 
Newmyer, Graff & Co. 
August Nagle 

Thomas Neely 

Nelson & Singer 

Henry W. Oliver 

Phillips & Best 

John C, Parry 

Preston & Foster 

George Page 

Pittsburgh & Boston Mining Co. 
James Packer, Sr. 

Robert Porter & Samuel Black 
A. & D. C, Patterson 

David Robinson 

William Ralston 

Reed & McGonigle 
Robinson & Campbell 
Postley, Nelson & Co. 

Park Bros. & Co. 
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Joseph Pennock 

Park, McCurdy & Co. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago R. R. Co. 

William G. Price 

Robinson, Minis & Miller 

John Redman 

Richey & Finkbine 

John H. Ralstone 

John B. Sheriff 

James T. Simpson 

Thomas Scott 

Charles Schliper 

C. J. Schultz 

F. A. Schutte 

Smith, Park & Co. 

Shoenberger & Co. 

Smith & Bungey 
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Spang, Chalfant & Co. 
W. B. Scaife 

Stacy & McClaren 
Singer, Nimick & Co. 
Tate & Seville 

John Thompson 

Joseph Tomlinson 
Nicholas Veeder 
William Walker 

C. West & Co. 

Wood, Matthews & Co. 
James Wood & Co. 

E. Wormser & Co. 
Walker, Phillips & Co. 
R. & J. Watson 

Young Bros. 

Zug & Painter 











PATTIN’S MAP OF THE ROAD TO 
SHANNOPINTOWN 


HOWARD N. EAVENSON 


\ N J HEN Jonquiere ordered Céloron to travel down the Ohio River 

in 1749 to plant plates showing the claim of the French King 
to the country they saw and to warn the English traders from any 
further dealings with the Indians in the entire area tributary to that 
stream, he started a chain of events that ended all French claims to terri- 
tory on the North American continent fourteen years later. The plates 
that were buried had no immediate effect on the colonists, but the 
attempt to prevent trading did, and as could be expected, it was unsuc- 
cessful. Later in 1750, the French arrested John Pattin at Miami’s Fort 
and three other traders at various places, and their capture and subse- 
quent removal to France caused vigorous protests from Governor 
Clinton of New York. These men were released in 1752, and Pattin 
returned to Philadelphia in October of that year. 

During this period Jonquiere was preparing to build a string of forts 
along the Ohio and early in 1753 work on one at Boccalunce (Bucka- 
loons) and one at Winingo (Venango) was started, Richard Peters hav- 
ing notified the proprietaries, on July 5, of work at these two points, 
“both of which places are in your Government and marked right on Pat- 
ten’s Map.”! When this report reached Governor Dinwiddie, he sent 
George Washington to protest against the construction of any forts and 
to ascertain if possible the ultimate designs of the French, as both places 
were in the area claimed by Virginia as well as Pennsylvania. 

At that time the location of the western line of Pennsylvania was not 
known. The charter stated that the province was to extend five degrees 
cf longitude westward from the Delaware and there was doubt both as 
to the exact starting point and as to whether the western boundary was 
to be a straight line or one parallel to the Delaware River. The southern 
boundary line had been surveyed as a “temporary line,” in 1739, to a 


1 Official Correspondence, 6:37, Penn Manuscripts, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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point 113 miles west of the circle of New Castle and 150.9 miles west 
of the Delaware River at Philadelphia,* and it was understood that the 
end of this temporary line was on the same meridian as Three Springs.’ 
Opposition of the Indians had prevented any further survey work on this 
temporary line and in fact the proprietors had not yet bought the land 
west of this point from the Indians. 

The reaction of the government of Pennsylvania to the building of 
forts by the French was different from that of Virginia. Governor Ham- 
ilton wanted to be sure that the forts were within his province and what 
the Indians, as well as the French, were going to do in the new situation. 
He must know where the western limit of the province was in regard to 
the Ohio River and selected John Pattin, who was then in Philadelphia 
after the return of the Argo on her first voyage in search of a northwest 
passage, to survey the route. In this he was undoubtedly influenced 
largely by Richard Peters, who had a high regard for Pattin’s ability as a 
map maker and for his knowledge of the country obtained while trading 
with the Indians.‘ 

Pattin probably left very late in November, or early in December, 
1753, as on December 7 Peters wrote Thomas Penn that “Patten, who 
drew the Draught of the Western Parts of this Province, is sent to Ohio 
with some Shawonese, which the Governor of Carolina seized, put into 
Prison and sent to our Governor to return them to their Friends, on 
condition of releasing any Carolina Indians taken by the Shawonese, who 
when in company with the French Indians come into the inhabited Parts 
of Carolina, and do much mischief and take away the Carolina Indians 
born there tho they live among the whites.” 

Governor Hamilton’s instructions to Pattin were that he was to 
accompany the two Indians mentioned and deliver them to their friends 
on the Ohio, that on the way he was to see George Croghan, the Indian 
agent, at Aucquick (Aughwick) and consult with him about delivering 
the governor’s message to the Indian chiefs; he was to take Andrew 
Montour with him as interpreter, he was to get all information possible 
of what the French were doing or proposed to do next summer, where 

2 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 5:751 

3 In the present Huntingdon County, and numbered 4 on the accompanying map. 

4 Official Correspondence, 6:51, 133, Penn Mss. 

5 Official Correspondence, 6:145, Penn Mss. 
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the French were and in what numbers and under whose command, 
what forts they had built or intended to build and where they were in 
regard to Shannopintown. He was also “‘to take a particular Account of 
the Road from Carlisle, so as to know how far Westward Shanoppin is 
from thence, and whether to the Northward and how much so, and how 
far the French Forts are from Lake Erie or from the Straits of Niagara.” 
In addition he was to learn the numbers of each tribe of Indians, how 
many were inclined to the French and how many to the English and 
who could be depended on and who not. The names of those carrying 
whiskey to the Indians and the quantities, the quantity of arms and am- 
munition sent to the Ohio Indians by Virginia and what use has been 
made of them, whether the Indians had had any general councils 
or “are to be concerted for their Defence against the French next Sum- 
mer” were also to be ascertained. There were some other instructions 
about the Indians and “on your Return from Ohio You are to call on 
Mr. Croghan and desire his Letters to the Governor; and You may 
prudently examine where the Goods are which were left by the Commis- 
sioners in the Hands of Mr. Croghan and what he proposes to do with 
them, and whether any Orders have come from Virginia for the Deliv- 
ery of the Goods left with Messrs Guest, Trent, and Montour.”® Under 
no conditions was he to let it be known that he had any other instructions 
than to deliver the Shawanese and to see to it that the message sent with 
them was well interpreted and conformed to by the Indians. He was also 
to keep a diary and set down in it everything that occurred worthy of his 
notice, and to destroy it in case of danger or sickness. 


After the lapse of nearly two centuries and consideration of the means 
of communication available then in an almost trackless forest extending 
over the “Endless Mountains,” these instructions seem rather a large 
order and their execution to require the training of a diplomat as well 
as an engineer and business man. At that time, George Croghan was 
under suspicion of double dealing by the state authorities, Montour acted 
as interpreter for both colonies, and Trent and Guest, or Christopher 
Gist, were in the employ of Virginia. At that particular time Gist was 
with Washington on his journey to Fort LeBoeuf. 


Although Pattin kept a diary of his journey and submitted it to the 


6 Colonial Records, §:707, 708. 
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governor, it was not ordered transcribed by the Assembly as it contained 
“pretty much the same Account as Mr. Croghan ef the publick Business 
done with the Indians,” and Croghan’s journal was incorporated in the 
minutes.’ No record can now be found of Pattin’s diary. Croghan 
stopped at John Fraser’s, at Turtle Creek, on December 12, 1753, and 
was told of Washington’s stay with him on his return from Fort 
LeBoeuf. He obtained from Fraser the information about the French 
forts, troops and intentions that Governor Hamilton desired. On De- 
cember 13, Pattin and Montour joined him at Shannopin’s, and they 
went on to Logstown where the Indians told Croghan and Montour 
that they were prisoners, but, upon hearing of the release of the Indians 
who had accompanied Pattin from Philadelphia, there was no further 
trouble. A small detachment of French arrived the following day, and 
on the sixteenth Pattin was taken to the officers’ tent and questioned, but 
was released on the insistence of the Indians. 

Pattin and Montour arrived in Philadelphia about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, Croghan excusing his absence by saying that Trent had just 
arrived at the forks of the Ohio on February 3 “with the Virginia goods 
and tools and workmen to begin a fort.”* Croghan included in his letter 
all the news he thought of interest to the governor. 

On the back of this letter is the following note: “Mr. Patten took 
down the Courses and Length of all the Roads from Carlisle to Shanno- 
pin on Ohio 2 miles above the Mouth of Mohongielo and on reducing 
them to a straight Line he finds the Distance to be one hundred and 
seven Miles and will attest the same when called on. Richard Peters. 
25 February 1754. Carlyle is 100 miles from Philadelphia.” 

On February 20 the governor informed his council that Pattin and 
Montour had returned from the Ohio with the journal of Croghan and 
the diary of Pattin, which he requested be read and then be sent to the 
Assembly, and suggested that a map should be made by Pattin of the 
road. This map was prepared and sent to the council by the governor 
on March 2, 1754, and Pattin, Montour, West, and Peters were all 
examined by the council that day. William West submitted a determina- 
tion of the latitude of a point one mile north of Shannopin as 40°27’ N., 
taken by Col. Joshua Fry of Virginia on June 16, 1752, and the esti- 


7 Colonial Records, §:731, 732- 
* Official Correspondence, Penn Mss. 6:1§5, 156 
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mate of distances made by himself and some traders from Three Springs 
to Shannopin as 145 miles.? Montour told of the distances from Logs- 
town and Laurel Hill to Winingo and, as well as Pattin, of the crooked- 
ness of the road from Three Springs to Shannopin. None of the distances 
were measured but were estimated from the time taken to travel them. 
The courses were all compass, sights being taken from one point to the 
assumed position of the next one. In his statement to the Assembly on 
the afternoon of the same day, Pattin said the road to the Ohio had never 
been measured but believed the actual distance would prove to be less 
than he had shown it on his map; he had “no other Way than by the 
Eye” of doing it.'° 

The Assembly considered all the papers submitted, with Pattin’s map, 
and referred them to a committee, one of whose members was Benjamin 
Franklin. The committee found that on the distances stated Shannopin 
was probably twenty-six miles beyond the western line of the province, 
but that the irregularities of the road would reduce this distance by some 
unknown amount, and that probably Winingo was within the province; 
the final report to the Assembly was: “We, the Committee appointed to 
answer the Governor’s Message of the Second Instant, having made 
some Progress therein, find ourselves indispensibly obliged to answer that 
Part of the said Message wherein the Governor is pleased to say, ‘He 
has undoubted Assurances that Part of his Majesty’s Dominions within 
his Government is, at this Time, invaded by the Subjects of a Foreign 
Prince, who have erected Forts within the same;’ and in Support thereof 
has since sent down to the House some Papers and Draughts; but con- 
sidering they depend altogether for their Distances beyond the Three 
Springs, on the Computation made by Indian Traders as they have 
travelled from Place to Place, and the Incorrectness of John Pattin and 
Andrew Montour, in regard to their Observations of the Courses and 
Distances of the Roads, neither of them, as we apprehend, skilled in 
Mensuration, nor that it has ever been measured; we beg Leave, in an 
Affair of so much Importance, that the House will be pleased to declare 
their Sentiments on the said Papers by a Resolve of the House.” The 
question was put “whether the Papers and Evidences, sent down and 
referred to by the Governor, do make it clearly appear that the Subjects 


9 Colonial Records, §:759-762. 
10 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 2:123-124. 
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of a Foreign Prince have erected Forts within the undoubted Limits of 
this Government,” and the vote was no."' In the end Pattin was 
awarded 50 pounds for his services in these matters while nothing was 
paid to George Croghan and only a few pounds to Andrew Montour. 

No copy of Pattin’s map of this road can be found in the official 
records nor in any of the map collections or historical societies in this 
country. In view of the difference of opinion between the governor and 
the assembly, it is possible that the map was not attached to the final 
records, or if it was, that it was withdrawn by Peters. Thomas Penn 
wrote to Peters on February 1, 1754: “I do not see it can be of any use 
to find the place where the French are settled, within the Bounds of 
Pennsylvania . . . . Our Government has now nothing to do 
but assist the Governor of Virginia . . . so that I desire no per- 
sons may be sent on such discoverys. Patten you write me in your Last 
Letter is gone with the Shawonese Indians, if he should bring you any 
such discoverys you need not be in haste to put them together 

.%* This letter evidently had not been received when the 
above actions of the Assembly were taken, and it is extremely probable 
that when it reached Peters he withdrew the map from the records. 

The accompanying map has been made from the records of Pattin 
and present day knowledge of the actual locations of the points mentioned 
and the courses and distances given, as well as the distances by road, or 
computed distances, are shown. The average magnetic declination in 
1750 in this area was about 4° 30’ W."} Column 6 shows the true 
meridian courses of Pattin’s observations while column 7 gives the actual 
courses between the points, and column 8 the actual distances. 

The county lines, the Pennsylvania Turnpike, and the Lincoln High- 
way are shown for convenience. The line with short dashes is plotted 
from Pattin’s courses, corrected for magnetic declination and distances, 
the various points being numbered as in the table; the line with long 
dashes is plotted with the same courses as above using the “computed” 
distances, or those used by the traders, the points being shown as 1A 
2A, etc.; the solid line with points numbered as in the table shows the 
actual location of the road as the courses and distances should have 


11 Pennsylvania Archives, eighth series, 5:3680-3681. 


12 Penn Letter Books, 3:298, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
13 United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Report, 1888, p. 212. 
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shown it, and the actual courses and distances in columns 7 and 8 are 
scaled from this line. The locations of the various points are those given 
by Hanna and Darlington"* and most of the locations are known within 
a mile or so and some of them exactly. The actual road joining these 
points was very crooked instead of being straight as shown. 

Pattin’s statement that his course and distance line was under rather 
than over the actual distance is correct, as his location of Shannopintown 
is 35 miles east, and somewhat north, of the correct location. It must 
be remembered that his courses were those supposed to reach the next 
point and in nearly all cases it was impossible to see the point itself—in 
fact on many lines mountains intervened along a line. The writer has 
followed many land surveys in the mountains made under much better 
conditions than this one which showed no closer results. The line shown 
using Pattin’s courses and the trader’s distances located Shannopintown 
20 miles west and considerably north of its real location, but oddly 
enough the mean of the two sets of distances would show the location to 
be 17 miles east and 14 miles north of the actual one. Both of the loca- 
tions of Shannopintown which can be made from Pattin’s data were 
well within the western boundary line of the province. 

Peters stated that Carlisle was 100 miles west of the meridian of 
Philadelphia; actually it is 111 miles west of the Delaware River at 
Philadelphia. He also stated that the end of the temporary line was on 
the meridian of Three Springs and 144 miles west of the Philadelphia 
meridian, while the actual location as nearly as one can now locate this 
point, was 151 miles west of the Delaware River at Philadelphia and 2 
miles east of Three Springs. Shannopin is actually 107 miles west of 
Three Springs; Pattin’s courses and distances made it 72 miles west and 
the “computed” distances 127 miles west. The actual location of Shan- 
nopin is 260 miles west of the Delaware River at Philadelphia as against 
207 miles by Peters’ computation." 

It is unfortunate that no copy of Pattin’s map can now be found, as 
it might show some information of the country at that time which is not 

14 Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, 1:252 ff. (New York and London, 1911); 


William M. Darlington, Christopher Gist’s Journals, with Historical, Geographical and 
Ethnological Notes and Biographies of His Contemporaries, 271, 272 (Pittsburgh, 1893). 


15 Peters’ memorandum on letter from George Croghan to Governor Hamilton, Official 
Correspondence, Penn Mss. p. 155. 
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now available, Not much importance was attached to it by the Assembly 
and of course with the advent of the British army engineers the exact 
location of the forks of the Ohio could have been known, and at any 
event after General Forbes’ campaign, the definite ownership of the 
area as being English, instead of French, was settled. 

When we take into consideration the facts that there was no way 
then by which the longitude of Shannopintown could be determined, that 
this survey was only a rough compass reconnaissance made hurriedly on 
horseback with no actual measurements and through a densely wooded 
and mountainous region, it is more remarkable that it was as close as it 
was, rather than that it was not accurate. 

So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, this map of the road to 
Shannopintown was the first map to show any survey of a road west of 
the Allegheny Mountains and is very interesting for this reason. 
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DAVID GILMOUR BLYTHE, ARTIST" 


> 
JOHN O CONNOR, JR. 


FEEL very much in the position of a prosecuting attorney when I 
I come to the story of David G. Blythe. I am always looking for the 
wellspring of his artistic career. I want to know more of his formal train- 
ing in the arts. I want to discover the early formative influences that 
made for his career. What paintings did he see in his travels, what artists 
did he come to know, and what was his reaction to them? What art 
books were available to him, and what reproductions of paintings did he 
see? How did he come to paint as he did? I have asked myself, “How 
could such a painter come out of East Liverpool or Pittsburgh of the 
forties or fifties?”” All I have unearthed, even in the capacity of a prose- 
cuting attorney, I must confess, is to the honor and glory of David 
Blythe. His art career was in response to an inner urge. He was self- 
taught. He learned the hard way. He was original, and his style was his 
very own. It is true that he was an uneven artist, but in his best work 
there is more than a spark of genius—there is genius. Blythe was a 
contemporary of Richard Caton Woodville, William S. Mount, and 
George Caleb Bingham, who painted genre scenes and were recorders 
of American life, but there is no reason to suppose that he knew any of 
them or their work. His painting developed out of his desire to express 
himself, his times, and his environment. He was as honest as the day is 
long in his presentation of the life about him. His art was never preten- 
tious. It was a racy art, an art of the people. 

David Gilmour Blythe was born in East Liverpool, Ohio, on May 9, 
1815. He was the son of John and Susan Blythe, who had settled in 
1812 on a farm known as the Kountz Place two miles below the city. 
Shortly after, they purchased a farm one mile from East Liverpool on 
what is now Pleasant Heights. They had come to the United States from 
Perth, Scotland, and reached East Liverpool after a long trip on a raft 
down the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers. 

David Blythe’s early years were spent at his parents’ homestead farm 
on the Lisbon Road. He began to draw as a child. It is said that the door 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on April 25, 
1944. Mr. O’Connor is acting director of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—£d. 
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of the tool house on the farm was his first drawing board. He was a 
quiet, bookish, rather eccentric youth who, without any formal training, 
was able to dash off a striking likeness of an individual either in the 
presence of his model or from memory. At the age of fifteen he came to 
Pittsburgh to learn the trade of wood carving with Joseph Woodwell. 
It was undoubtedly his ability to draw that led him to take up wood 
carving. It is certain that he was encouraged in his artistic career by 
Joseph Woodwell, who later founded Joseph Woodwell Company in 
1847. He was the father of Joseph R. Woodwell, artist and merchant, 
and the grandfather of Johanna Knowles Woodwell Hailman, Pitts- 
burgh artist. There was a demand for wood carvers in Pittsburgh in the 
early days for the interior decoration of homes—moldings, mantels, 
staircases, paneling, and the making of furniture—and for trade or shop 
signs, such as the “Eagle and Beehive” which David Blythe is said, on 
rather good evidence, to have carved for the firm of Lippincott and 
Schallenberger in Uniontown, or the badge for the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh which he designed and carved when he had been 
but six months with Joseph Woodwell. Casts of this carving were placed 
by the Firemen’s Company on the houses of those insuring with it. How 
well his three years’ apprenticeship served him is attested by the heroic 
statue of Lafayette he carved, which will be discussed later. It was while 
he was with Joseph Woodwell that J. J. Gillespie opened his art gallery 
in 1832. Mr. Gillespie, it is said, went abroad for works of art, and he is 
reputed to have been the first art dealer to bring European paintings 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. The gallery was a rendezvous for all 
the artists of the community. There the young Blythe became acquainted 
in a limited way with what was going on in the art world of his day. 


After spending a fourth year in Pittsburgh as a house carpenter, 
David Blythe, with his brother John, made a trip down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans and back. On his return, he went to New York where 
he enlisted in the United States Navy. He served from 1837 to 1840 
and was a ship’s carpenter on the “Ontario” in Pensacola Harbor. It is 
said that while cruising in the Gulf of Mexico he witnessed the bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz by the French Navy. From 1840 until 1845 he 
was leading the life of an itinerant portrait painter with his base at his 
home town. Blythe, as usual with the artists of his day, first became a 
portrait painter. As Suzanne La Follette states in Art in America: “It 
was the demand for portraits that saved the early American painters 
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from complete disaster.” In those pre-camera days there was a steady 
demand for portraits, and if an artist could work quickly and move over 
a large territory to meet the demands of his sitters, he might earn a fairly 
good living. It is recorded that Blythe received sixteen dollars for a given 
portrait. It is interesting to note that the paintings he did while at East 
Liverpool were portraits, while the paintings done in Pittsburgh were 
all genre subjects, paintings dealing realistically with scenes from every- 
day life. In fact, no portrait by Blythe has been discovered in Pittsburgh, 
though there are many by him in East Liverpool, Ohio, and Uniontown, 
Monongahela, and other towns of Western Pennsylvania. The indica- 
tions are that after he had no family responsibilities and had enough 
funds for a meager living, he turned to his love of painting for its own 
sake. It was then he began to trace the “foibles of our Iron City streets.” 


The earliest portraits are those of his father, John Blythe, and 
mother, Susan Blythe, “Mrs. Jeremiah G. Webber and Her Son,” and 
“Mrs. Cynthia Logan.” They were painted in 1841 and 1842. These 
paintings are primitive in treatment, flat, rigid, undistinguished in com- 
position, and deficient in color and modelling. They might have been 
painted by one of the itinerant New England artists of an earlier period; 
nevertheless they are done with considerable directness and simplicity, 
and without pretense. One portrait, “Isaac Watts Knowles,” which was 
painted in 1841, is entirely different from the others of the same period. 
It is done almost entirely in black and white, is exceptionally well drawn, 
and shows a decided effort at delineation of character. 


The great strides that Blythe made as a portrait painter are demon- 
strated in a group of paintings dated 1854. The portraits of Thomas 
Coburn, Mrs. Thomas Coburn, and George S. Harker belong to this 
period. They have notable color; the features are modelled; the drawing 
is good; and they have about them that air of distinction and breadth 
which is characteristic of a long line of early American portrait painters. 
Evidently Blythe had seen paintings by Thomas Sully and Chester 
Harding or even watched them paint portraits. There are two later 
paintings of children that are noteworthy. The one, entitled “Fanny,” 
is undoubtedly the earlier of the two. It is interesting in pose and color. 
The other one, “Portrait of John C. Thompson,” shows some pro- 
ficiency in painting and an instinct for composition which marks an 
advance even over the portraits of 1854. It must be admitted that as a 
portrait painter, Blythe was in no sense superior to many other American 
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artists of his time. His fame rests on the genre painting he did during his 
sojourn in Pittsburgh. These paintings set him apart from all the other 
artists of his day and give him a place in the history of pre-Civil War 
art in the United States. In this field he had no preceptor and no pre- 
decessor near at hand, and it is understandable that his fellow townsmen 
in their enthusiasm spoke of him as “Blythe, the Inimitable,” “that 
Hogarth of America,” and “that Burns of art.” 

In his wanderings, Blythe reached Uniontown in 1846 and made it 
his headquarters until 1851. Shortly after his arrival, the new Fayette 
County courthouse was completed, and the artist was commissioned to 
carve a statue of Lafayette for the dome. The citizens subscribed one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for the statue. Two-inch poplar planks 
joined together with long wooden pins constituted the block. A large 
woodcut portrait of General Lafayette published by S. G. Goodrich and 
E. Hopkins of New York at the time of the general’s visit to the United 
States in 1825 served as the model. The statue remained on the dome 
of the courthouse until the building was torn down in 1890. For a time 
it was placed in the corridor of the new courthouse and, later, on a con- 
crete base outside. It is now fortunately preserved in the Fort Necessity 
Memorial Museum, which is located near Uniontown. 

It was at Uniontown that he met Miss Julia Keffer. In her diary is 
an entry, “Made an engagement of marriage with David G. Blythe, 
April 5, 1847.” They were married in the rectory of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Pittsburgh, on September 30, 1848. They made their home at the 
National House, Uniontown. Within a year she died of typhoid fever, 
and the artist, who was also a poet, expressed his grief in verse: 

T’is past! and I’m alone! alone! 
There was but one unbroken link 
That held me, trembling on the brink; 
But that is gone 
and now I sink! 
Alone! alone! 
“After her death, wrote a friend, “the beauty and the worth seemed te 
have departed out of his life, and he became careless of the opinion of 
his fellow men.” In a letter in 1857 to a friend, after bewailing other 
days, when “hope was lined with velvet,” he went on in verse: 
I have grown 
Almost grey and half demented 
In trying to find some place where I could 
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Get acquainted 
Some place where man and man might dwell 
Together in unity. 

While in Uniontown, his prose and poetry under the name of “Boots” 
appeared in the Uniontown Democrat and the American Standard. 
During the remainder of his stay in Uniontown after the death of his 
wife, he painted a panorama of the National Pike. This was an ambitious 
undertaking and marks his departure from portraiture to landscape and 
genre painting. The panorama was on a canvas seven or eight feet in 
height and several hundred feet long. The scenes of historic and natural 
interest began in Albemarle County, Virginia, and extended to the 
Ligonier Valley in Pennsylvania. Blythe spent several summers in sketch- 
ing through Virginia and Pennsylvania in preparation for the painting of 
this panorama. Each scene, such as Monticello, the home of Jefferson, 
or Fort Necessity being occupied by Colonel Washington, covered an 
area of canvas seven or eight feet in height by fifteen feet long. The 
different scenes, sewn together in a continuous strip, were mounted on 
rollers and thus could be slowly revealed before an audience while a 
lecturer explained the scenes. The panorama was shown first at Cumber- 
land, then at Winchester, and then at Baltimore. Next it was on display 
at the Philo Hall, Pittsburgh. Later there were difficulties about the 
management, and eventually the canvas of this famous panorama was 
cut into pieces and used as backdrops in Trimble’s Variety Theater in 
Pittsburgh. 


Blythe left Uniontown in 1851. For a time he wandered through 
Westmoreland, Somerset, and Greene counties in search of portrait 
commissions, and then, until his death in 1865, he lived either in East 
Liverpool or Pittsburgh. He was in Pittsburgh continuously from 1856 
to 1865, though in the First Annual Art Exhibition of the Pittsburgh 
Art Association in 1859, his address was given in the index of the cata- 
logue as East Liverpool. It is known that he maintained his studio from 
1861 to 1865 at 66 Third Street. His first studio in Pittsburgh, which 
he occupied previous to 1860, was in the Denny Building, evidently not 
the one which now stands on Third Avenue near Market. This studio 
was the scene of the painting, “Art versus Law,” owned by the Brook- 
lyn Museum. The artist depicts his return to his studio to find an eviction 


notice on the door because of the non-payment of rent. This painting 
was purchased from the artist in 1860 by C. H. Wolf, a Pittsburgh 
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collector, who recorded in his ledger that the cost of the picture framed 
was thirty-five dollars. The collector then added this note in his ledger: 
This work portrays a true incident in the life of the artist 
when occupying a studio in Denny’s building, corner of 
Market and Fourth Street, Pittsburgh. 
His own form and suggestive features are admirably given. 
Poor Blythe; all knew his faults—few his virtues. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he accompanied the Thirteenth 
Pennsylvania Regiment to the front and remained with it during its 
three months’ service, not as an enlisted man, but as a camp follower 
engaged in making sketches of army life. One of the results of his 
sketching is the painting, “General Doubleday Crossing the Potomac,” 
which is now owned by Stephen Clark and hangs in the National Base- 
ball Museum at Cooperstown, New York. Apart from its significance as 
a scene of Civil War military activity, it is an important American land- 
scape painting. It is well designed, shows a vast expanse of countryside, 
and is deserving of a place in the history of American art. Out of his 
experience in the field with troops or the Civil War days in Pittsburgh 
came such paintings as “Libby Prison,” “Fremont in Missouri,” “Union 
Troops, Entraining,” “Recruits Wanted,” “Story of the Battle,” “The 
First Shot,” “The Bounty Jumper,” “The Smash-up of the Confed- 
eracy,” and “The Emancipation Proclamation.” This latter painting is 
among the lost, but a lithograph of it came into the possession of the Old 
Print Shop in New York in 1943. The title of the lithograph is “Presi- 
dent Lincoln Writing the Proclamation of Freedom, January 1, 1863.” 
It was lithographed and printed in color by Ehrgott, Forbriger &Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, and published by M. Depuy, Pittsburgh, 1864. The 
artist presents Lincoln as having retired to a disordered attic room of the 
White House to write the historic document. The room is littered with 
petitions and records which may have played their part in shaping the 
decision of the President. Lincoln is in his shirt sleeves and has thrown 
off one of his slippers. There is a key on the wall above his seated figure 
which indicates he has locked himself in to escape Mary Todd Lincoln 
or the many visitors who constantly harassed him. The scene is imagin- 
ary, as were most of Blythe’s paintings, but in no work is the artist’s 
humanism, insight, understanding, and interpretation of events better 
shown. 
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As has been indicated, Blythe’s importance in art rests on the paintings 
which he did during his Pittsburgh period. Two of these pictures have to 
do with the administration of justice, a theme which has interested artists 
through the ages. One is “Trial Scene,” now owned by the Memorial 
Art Gallery of Rochester, New York, and the other, “A Court Room 
Scene,” which is in the collection of Mrs. J. Insley Blair of Tuxedo 
Park, New York. Pittsburgh incidents and Pittsburgh scenes were the 
subject of most of his paintings. There is ““The Pittsburgh Horse Mar- 
ket,” which depicts an incident of the auction at what was known as 
“The Battleground” on Duquesne Way. This painting might very well 
have come out of the Netherlands. Then there is the “Post Office,” 
which is probably the best known of his paintings. This picture has a 
very definite and balanced composition. It is harmonious and beautiful in 
color, and amusingly human in its outlook. The background of the 
scene is the crowded general delivery window which opens onto the 
street through an arched alcove. The building is the Pittsburgh Post 
Office that stood at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Smithfield Street on 
the present site of the Park Building. The characters in the little drama 
are, on the one hand, two townsmen who have received their mail and 
are intently reading it—in the one case with the assistance of an inter- 
ested spectater; and, on the other hand, the group of men and women 
who are pushing and jostling one another for a place in front of the 
window. The tension of the latter group is suggested by the basket upset 
in the crush, and by the urchin burrowing his way into the group, and, 
in his energy, tearing the trousers of the man beside him. The ragged 
stogie-chewing newsboy, sitting on the steps at the right center, and the 
young pickpocket, pursuing his business affairs to the left, show by their 
actions that they are calm habitués of the place. 

On the whole, the colors of the painting, as in all Blythe’s pictures, 
are subdued, mostly in variations of gray and brown, though it must be 
conceded that there are more color notes in “Post Office” than in any 
of his other paintings, with the probable exception of ““Lawyer’s Dream.” 
The stones of the building and steps are gray, and the clothing in general 
is taupe, fawn, tan, brown, gray, or black. The main contrast appears 
in the billowing rose gown of the woman in the center, in her deeper 
rose hat with its blue and cream-colored decorations. The other woman 
wears a dark green bonnet. The men’s costumes, too, have touches of 
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color—a red jacket-back, a red tie, a rust-red bag, a white shirt. Other 
bits of white show in the newspapers and letters, and in the woman’s 
petticoat and hose. 

In appearance, as the pencil sketch he made of himself shows, Blythe 
was tall and spare, with large, square shoulders. He had heavy eyebrows, 
and his hair and beard were red and usually unkempt. Although he was 
a stern-looking man, his countenance lighted up when he was engaged 
in conversation. He wore a long frock coat, very wide pants, large thick- 
soled boots, and the high hat of the gentleman of his period. Outspoken, 
fearless, and of great independence of character, he was also a man of 
fine feeling, sympathy, and understanding, as is conveyed by a letter he 
wrote to one of his brothers at the front in the Civil War and by his 
regard for his young wife. Though eccentric in many ways, he was one 
of the most companionable and sociable of men. This is indicated by his 
position among fellow artists in Pittsburgh and by the welcome he re- 
ceived at “mess” in Civil War camps. Each painting, as it was finished, 
was shown in the Gillespie window and, according to contemporary ac- 
count, they were “the talk of the town and attracted such crowds that 
one could hardly get along the street.” 

There are signs that Pittsburgh in its pre-Civil War times entertained 
a genius, though not unaware, as shown by the regard in which he was 
held in the city of his adoption, and by the care with which even the 
slightest sketches he made have been preserved and handed down as 
precious heritages. His native talent, his originality, his ability to see the 
foibles and shortcomings of his day, his satire, his love of the ridiculous, 
his humanity, and his sense of humor of everyday living made his art an 
art of the people. He seems to be an everlasting Puck, saying in as many 
languages as he had at his command, “What fools these mortals be!” 

Blythe died at the Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh, on May 15, 1865. 
The circumstances of his passing are strangely reminiscent of the death 
of Stephen C. Foster, his fellow townsman who died a year before in 
Bellevue Hospital in the City of New York. They may have known each 
other and may have understood that what one was trying to say in paint, 
the other was trying to say in the words and music of simple yet im- 
mortal songs. David Blythe was buried first in the old Fifth Street 
Cemetery, East Liverpool, and when this cemetery was abandoned, his 
remains were removed to the Spring Grove Cemetery, on the spot which 
was originally the “God’s Acre” of the Blythe farm. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


COLONEL EYRE’S JOURNAL OF HIS TRIP FROM 
NEW YORK TO PITTSBURGH, 1762 


p Sem FLOODWATERS at the confluence of the Allegheny and Mon- 
ongahela Rivers in January, 1762, rose to such a height that the 
oldest Indian could not remember the waters being so high." Snow 
almost every day in December, and a rain and thaw on the eighth of 
January caused the waters to rise ten feet over the banks on January 9, 
playing havoc with Fort Pitt. Reporting to General Amherst on the de- 
struction of the flood, Colonel Bouquet, commandant at Fort Pitt, gave 
no opinion concerning the necessary repairs and rebuilding, assuming 
that an engineer would be sent to survey the damage.*? The engineer 
that Amherst dispatched to Fort Pitt was Lieutenant Colonel William 
Eyre. 

Colonel Eyre’s engineering record began in 1744 as a practitioner 
engineer and ensign. He served at Culloden in 1746, and the next year 
was in Flanders. In 1755 he came to America with the 44th Regiment 
under General Braddock and served throughout the French and Indian 
War. Captain Eyre was promoted to the rank ‘of major in 1756 and 
became commandant of Fort William Henry which he had constructed. 
Two years later he was a lieutenant colonel and engineer in ordinary 
and fought at Ticonderoga with General Abercromby, returning later 
to build a new fort there. After 1759 Eyre was “chief engineer for the 
Department of New York” under General Amherst, commander-in- 
chief of the British forces in North America. He became thoroughly 
acquainted with all the posts in the northern colonies and Canada. After 
nine years in America, Eyre was anxious to return to England to settle 
private affairs. He sailed from New York aboard the “Beulah” on Octo- 
ber 12, 1764. Not until February 18, 1765, did the New York Mer- 
cury carry the notice that this ship had been lost in the Bristol Channel 


1 Bouquet to Amherst, Fort Pitt, March 7, 1762, in British Museum Add. Mss. 216343 
The Papers of Col. Henry Bouquet, Series 21634, p. 75-76 (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission, 1940). 

2 Bouquet to Amherst, Fort Pitt, Jan. 12, 1762, Add. Mss. 21634, p. 55-56. 
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on the night of November 12. Colonel Eyre was one of those drowned. 

Eyre’s journey from New York to Fort Pitt was only one phase in the 
work of a person who might be called a “consulting military engineer.” 
The manuscript journal of this event was prepared after his return to 
New York. Logically, Eyre would make a report of this trip to General 
Amherst, and a copy is reported to be in the Amherst Papers, W. O. 34, 
Public Record Office, London. Since the manuscript printed below was 
found among the Gage papers in the William L. Clements Library at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, the supposition is that it was part of the corres- 
pondence on unfinished business which Amherst turned over to his suc- 
cessor, General Gage, in November, 1763. 


William L. Clements Library Frances R. REECE 


JOURNAL TO PITTSBURGH BY BRIGADIER GENERAL 
FORBES’S ROUTE AND RETURN BY THE ROAD 
GENERAL BRADDOCK MADE. 17623 


Set off from New York the 16™ of Feb’. Lay that Night at Watsons on 
Staaten Island. The 17“ went to [Perth] Amboy. The Day [was] warm but 
much Snow on the Ground. The 18" travell’d to Brunswic[k]. Very cold 
Weather. The Night before [there was] a great Fall of Snow. 19™ Cold, 


reach’d Prince Town.4 There continued the 20. 21.** 22." 23.° and 24." 


3 Although unsigned, the manuscript of nine folio pages was quickly ascribed to Eyre 
by comparison with the letters he wrote at certain stops on his trip. These letters are 
printed in the appropriate footnotes that follow. The manuscript has been transcribed 
from the original, but Eyre’s long and rambling sentences have been broken into smaller 
units, adding the necessary punctuation and capital letters. Certain omitted words have 
been inserted in brackets for the sake of clarity. 


4 From Princeton Eyre wrote to Amherst: 


I am Extremely unhappy to be obliged to Inform Y." Excellency that I do not find 
my self so Well as I hoped I should, and as I wish’d in order to be able io perform 
this Journey. Before I reached Brunswick I found the Complaint I have Experienced some 
time past shew it self a fresh. Mere necessity now obliges me to tell Y" Excellency that 
my Disorder has been a Gleet, or I fear something Worse of the Vineral kind, from 
it’s Obstinacy after all I have done to get rid of it. This Complaint which I fancy’d 
was all over, is now apparantly bad, that I have too much Reason to fear it will prevent 
me from pursuing my Journey, as travelling I see already makes it be-come so trouble- 
some. I am so Distress’d on Acc.‘ of it, that I do not know how to Express it. I shall 
wait here, and do all I can to See if I shall grow better, when I hope to Receive Y." 
Excellencys Orders, what I am next to do, if I find I cannot proceed on my Journey. This 
last Thought hurts me so much, that I can not reflect on it without Extreme Uneasyness. 
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went to Trenton. The Weather these last Days was cold and little Snow. The 
25." 26.", 27." and 28.™ froze very hard, the two first Days so intensely, that 
it was never remember’d by the Inhabitants there so cold at any Season of the 
Year.’ The River Delaware shut up, which detain’d me there untill the 1" 
of March, when I cross’d the River on the Ice and sent my Horses over at 
the Ferry four Miles above the Town, with great Difficulty, by cutting a 
Passage thro’ the Ice for the Scow. I reach’d Philadelphia this Day, the 
Weather beginning to moderate, but a good Deal of Snow upon the Ground; 
the Road near the City being very good, the only Part that I met with toler- 
able from my leaving [New] York. There.I remain’d the first, 2.°, 3.*° 4.™ 
and 5." I came to the Sign of the Prince of Wales, nine Miles from Phila- 
delphia in my Way to Pittsburgh. The Weather continued cold while I 
remain’d in Town, and some Snow fell the 2.* Day after I got there. The 6™ 
I lay at the Sign of the Ship thirty five Miles from Philadelphia, the 7™ at 
Clynch’s 5744 Miles from Philadelphia, and the 8.“ got to Lancaster; the 
Road ali the Way from Philadelphia good, it being frozen and much us’d by 
the Waggons. The Air still continued cold and a great Deal of Snow fell this 
last Day, which spoild the Roads again, as the Sun soon melted it in the middle 


I have been traveling here ever Since Tuesday the 16‘ from [New] York, on Acc.* 
of the Terrible Condition of the Roads, and tho’ it has been so Slow and in a Chair, yet 
what am to expect, if I went faster, and on Horse back, as I must do if I should attempt 
to proceed. This is the only time Since I have been in the Service that indisposition has 
hinder’d me from doing my Duty, which to me now is very mortifying. Your Excellency 
has been always so good, which embolden[s] me now to be so particular in mentioning my 
uneasy circumstances so minutely.—Eyre to Amherst, Prince-Town, Feb. 19, 1762, Public 
Record Office, W.O. 34, vol. 69. Photostat in W. L. Clements Library. 

Amherst’s reply was the following: 


I Have this Morning Your Letter of 19." Instant, and am Sorry for the Distress You 
are in on Account of Your health. 

I am so Sensible that You will Use Your utmost Endeavors to Execute the Service 
You are on, that I leave it entirely to You to pursue Your Journey, or Come back as You 
Judge best, and Shall therefore only Desire You will take a due Care of Your Health. 

I must Mention, one thing which You may not be acquainted with viz. that going on 
Horseback may perhaps prove a Cure to You. I have known it prescribed, and have a 
good Effect, when nothing else would do. I don’t say this to perswade You to pursue Your 
Journey. You will please to do as You think best——Amherst to Eyre, New York, Feb. 22, 
1762, Public Record Office, W.O. 34, vol. 69. Photostat in W. L. Clements Library. 

5 At Trenton Eyre wrote Amherst that he would attempt the trip as planned: 


I had the Honour of Your Excellencys Letter of the 22. Inst: last Wednesday, for 
which I return You my most Grateful Thanks. I have the pleasing hopes that what you 
was so kind as to acquaint me of, may enable me to proceed. At all Events, I shall try, 
for to return, the very thought is painful. Your Excellencys Indulgence and kindness, I 
shall ever endeavour to merit the Continuence of. 

I will ride from hence to Philadelphia by way of tryal. I left Prince-Town upon the 
Receipt of Your Letter, but am detained here by the Severity of the Weather, the River 
not being passable on Acc.‘ of the Ice. I hope I shall be able to cross tomorrow. The 
People here Say, they never remember at any time, the Weather so cold as it is this Day.—~ 
Eyre to Amherst, Trent-Town, Feb. 26, 1762, Public Record Office, W.O. 34, vol. 69. 
Photostat in W. L. Clements Library. 
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of the Day, tho’ the Weather still continued freezing at Nights, and in the 
Day, when and where the Sun did not shine. 

The Country between Philadelphia and Lancaster is generally level, and 
pretty well inhabited the whole Way. There are some few Hills between the 
Ship and Clynches, within nine Miles of Lancaster, and there I observ’d it was 
best inhabited and much more improv’d. There is a small River within a 
Mile and a half of Lancaster call’d Conistoga, where there is a Ferry, but it 
may be forded very easily if the Water be not high. The ninth, I went to the 
Ferry, ten Miles from Lancaster, call’?d [W]Rights Ferry.° There is a small 
River with a Bridge over it call’d little Conistoga, one mile from Lancaster. 
Very few Inhabitants [live] on this Road, [which is] chiefly Wood. The 10." 
came to York, a small Town twenty two Miles from Lancaster, well laid out 
and pleasantly situated with a small River running thro’ it, calld Catoris,” that 
runs from thence near eleven Miles and then empties itself into the Susque- 
hannah. There is very fine Limestone to be met with here, some of the Houses 
being built with it, but they are chiefly Wood as yet, the Inhabitants mostly 
Germans. Very few Houses between this Place and the Susquehanna, [on] 
the Road I came. A good Deal of Snow upon the Ground, and the Air still 
continues cold. The People of Lancaster inform’d me for twenty Years past, 
they never remember’d the Air so cold as it was the 25“ and 26™ of Febru- 
ary. No one remembers the Susquehanna frozen over twice in one Year, par- 
ticularly so late and that for Waggons to cross loaded, and this the third Day 
after it began to freeze, which was Sunday the 27™ of Feb’. 

IL‘" Came to Sloss’s in the Mountain. Few Inhabitants on the Road, and 
chiefly hilly, and these very considerable. The Distance from York to this 
House is fifteen Miles. In coming here you cross a River call’d Conewagy at 
ten Miles from York. Its fordable except when there are Freshes, when it rises 
to a most prodigious Height. There is a Flatt to cross over at such Times. 12" 
Reach’d Carslile [!], being sixteen Miles from Scloss’s, the first five Mile of 
which continues to be very uneven, some very high Hills, but very fine flatts 
between them, and here and there some Houses. Eight miles from Scloss’s, 
there is a River one crosses calld Yellow Breeches Creek, remarkable for never 
swelling much, tho’ there is ever so much rains, It runs into the Susquehannah; 
the Head of it proceeds from Springs and never freezes over. The Rest of the 
Road to Carslile is pretty even, but few Inhabitants, chiefly owing to the Want 
of Water. The Town of Carslile seems to be now much at a Stand, Several 
Buildings left half finish’d and many of them to be sold for What they cost, 
with the Lott into the Bargain. There are few Tradesmen in Town. Its mostly 

6 Wrightsville on the Susquehanna River. 

7 Codorus Creek. 
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compos’d of People who keep Shops and publick Houses. The Contrary is to 
be observ’d at York, for there every Body seems to be employ’d at one 
Business or another. Carslile is the County Town, and is very well situated 
and regularly laid out, with a small Stream of water running at one End, 
which rises from a Spring.® 

13." Reach’d Millers nine Miles from Carslile, and the 14.™ got to Ship- 
pensburgh,? being fifteen Miles from Millers and twenty four from Carslile 

. .'° This Part of the Country is remarkable for being ill water’d, for 
there is not above two small Streams from Yellow Breeches Creek to Shippens- 
burgh, being near thirty Miles in Length. This is a small Place, tho’ it appears, 
as if it were going on to do well. Its not ill situated, and has two small Streams 
of Water running thro’ it at each End. There is a small Fort made of Stock- 
ades here, but no one in it. A Well within Side [is] seventy Feet deep, and 
very good Water; it stands high. I forgot to observe there is a Breastwork 
thrown up at Carslile of Earth, but its now almost in Ruins. 

15 Reach’d the Foot of the first Ridge of Mountains, commonly call’d the 
blue Ridge, and lay at one M'. Commans House, twelve Miles from Ship- 
pensburgh, close to the Gap, call’d Sisneys Gap. The Land at the Foot of this 
Ridge [is] very good. Some few Inhabitants settled in different Places in these 
Parts, particularly close to the Ridge. In taking this Way I left Loudon to my 
left a great Way, by which Means I cut off nineteen Miles of my Journey. 
The next Day, being the sixteenth, I cross’d the blue Ridge at Sisneys Gap, 
being only for Horses or Men, pretty steep, both going up and going down on 
the other Side. I heard there was another Place to cross this Ridge at, to the 
northward of this about six Miles, and several between that and the Susque- 
hannah. Beyond this Ridge, there is another higher [ridge]. The Valley 
between is not near a Mile broad, call’d the Horse Valley. The ascending 

8 Letort Spring and Creek. 


9 From this town Eyre wrote to Amherst: 

Since I did my self the honour to write to Your Excellency from Trent-Town, I have 
been Endeavouring to proceed on my Journey in the best Manner I could. The Weather 
and Roads Still continue to be remarkably bad. I arrived here this Day, and Set off 
tomorrow for Fort. Loudon. Pittsburgh is from this Place about 200 Miles. 

The Suskahannagh is now frozen over and very difficult to pass over in any Shape on 
Account of the Badness of the Ice. A great Fall of Snow Yesterday and:the Weather [is] 
very cold. 

My Complaint I hope will not hinder me from getting to Pittsburgh. It continues much 
the Same Way, tho’ some times alarmed, as being every Day on Horseback creates much 
uneasyness. I suffer very much thro’ the Apprehention of being Prevented from going 
on, tho’ I hope I shall be able to accomplish my Journey. The Pain of Mind I labour 
under on that Account, is more than I can Well Say.—Eyre to Amherst, Chippensburgh, 
March 14, 1762, Public Record Office, W.O. 34, vol. 69. Photostat in W. L. Clements 
Library. 

10 Here the original repeats “and the 14.™ got to Shippensburgh being fifteen Mile 
from Millars and twenty four from Carslile.” 
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this Ridge is troublesome, but the descending of it is prodigious steep, but I 
was inform’d there is a much better and easier Way a little to the Northward 
of this Crossing, thats both easier to ascend and descend, besides a nearer Way 
to Littleton. The third Ridge is about the same Distance of the second from 
the first, and the Valley between is call’d the Path Valley. Its to be observ’d 
that thro’ the Horse Valley runs a small River call’d Canadeguin Creek," 
which runs into the Susquehannah. Thro’ the next Valley call’d the Path Valley 
runs another Stream, calld Canagojigg Creek’ and runs into the Potowmack, 
and on the other Side of the third Ridge runs another Stream"? which empties 
itself into the Susquehannah. These three Streams run almost Parallel to each 
other, the middle one into the Potowmack, and the other two into the Susque- 
hanna in quite different Directions. In these Valleys are several Inhabitants 
particularly in the Path Valley. This Day I reach’d Fort Littleton, being six- 
teen Miles from Sisneys Gap and twenty six from Shippensburgh. No House 
on this Way [that] I came over the Ridges, untill I got within three Miles 
of Fort Littleton at one Robert Elliots, near where this bye Path, fell into the 
great Road from Fort Loudon. Only three Inhabitants settled at this Place, 
and but one that can give any Entertainment or Assistance to Travellers. The 
Country [is] very hilly or more properly mountainous from the third Ridge 
to Fort Littleton. There are a good many Inhabitants settled in both the small 
and great Cove,'4 where they raise every Thing they want in the Family Way. 

17. Got to Juniata's calld the Crossings. Its nineteen Miles from F [ort]. 
Littleton, and about half Way you cross the Sidelin[g] Hill. Its a considerable 
Mountain; from the Beginning of the Assent to the other Side, the Distance 
is four Miles and a half. The Ascent and Descent of this Mountain is very bad. 
I think the Place chosen for the Road up and down the Hill is ill fixt upon, as 
I apprehend, both on the Right and Left of the Road made Use off by 
Generals Stanwix and Forbes is very bad. General Monckton'® chang’d the 
Road on the South Side of the Hill, to go up a Valley to the left of the present 
Road. The Descent of this Mountain is also very steep; it should have been 
zigg’zagg’d more. There is one omission | observe every where in the publick 
Roads, that the Water is allow’d to run along them. If small Trees were laid 
across them in proper Places it would save them from Torrents that cut them 
all to Pieces. Sideling Hill I think is remarkable for a Defeat of a Number of 

11 Conodoguinet Creek. 

12 Conococheague Creek. 

13 Tuscarora Creek. 

14 The Little and Great Coves, southeast of Fort Littleton. 

1§ Raystown Branch of the Juniata River. 


16 Generals Stanwix and Monckton were commandants at Fort Pitt following Forbes. 
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our People by the Savages, [at] the Beginning of the War.'? A great Number 
of Men were kill’d there, tho” our People went out to fight them and surpriz’d 
one half of the Party who fled from their Arms. 

There is a small Stockaded Fort at this Place, and a Flatt to cross the River. 
The Country is all Mountain between this and Fort Littleton, and not one 
House to be met with on the Way. The 18." reach’d Bedford. A great Fall 
of Rain this Day, which swell’d the River so much as kept me here three 
Days, and then was oblig’d to swim my Horses over the River, where 
Ourry[s] Bridge'® was carried off. Only one House between Littleton and 
this, at the Narrows; the Distance is said to be 14 Miles but I think it will 
measure seventeen. The whole Country is a continual Tract of Hills and Val- 
leys and the Land [is] very bad. Bedford is situated on a rising Ground, 
which is surrounded by Mountains, close to two of the Branches of the Juniata, 
where [there] are Bridges over each of these Streams, but frequently damag’d 
by the sudden Freshes. There is a stockaded Fort here, and about two thou- 
sand Barrels of Flower [!], a good Deal of Whisky, and I was told a consid- 
erable Quantity of Oats, Spelce,'9 and cut Rye, entirely for Forage. Vast 
Quantities of Rats, that do great Damage. A few Barrels of Powder, but a 
good Deal of Cartridges, and fixt Ammunition, with a vast Deal of small 
Shells for Cohorns or royals. There are about thirty or forty small Huts, with 
People living at this Place. The Ground round the Town is pretty good; there 
is a Valley which is call’d a Cove to the South of this Place, pretty well settled, 
where the Land is said to be good. 19."* 20. 21.** staid at Bedford, on ac- 
count of the Rivers being impassable. 22.° Came to Hays nine Miles from 
thence, the Weather most dreadfully severe, freezing hard attended with Snow 
and Hail. Cross’d a Branch of the Juniata at this House. 23.° Reach’d Stony 
Creek, the River very high, the Day tolerable, which was lucky as I cross’d 
the Allegheny Mountain; from 1** to 3.°. Fall of Snow upon it, and so hard 
that I could walk upon the Snow without sinking in it. The Distance is twenty 
one Miles to Stony Creek from Hays’s. Six Miles before you begin to ascend 
the Mountain, the Road to it [is] very bad; ten Miles from the Ascent to 
Edmonds Swamp,?® all of which is extreamly bad, both stony and swampy, 
but in some Places so very terrible as to surprise one how the Waggons got on. 
The Ascent and Descent of this Mountain is not very steep on either Side. 


17In April, 1756, Capt. Alexander Culbertson and his men were forced to surrender 
after the Indians had received reinforcements. Both sides lost about twenty killed, with 
about as many wounded. 

18 Juniata River bridge. Captain Lewis Ourry was the commandant of Fort Littleton. 

19 Spelt, or spelze, is a grain. 

20 Buckstown, Somerset County. Edmunds Swamp was named for a trader, Edmund 
Cartlidge. 
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It seems as if Edmonds Swamp was the Limits of this Mountain, on the West 
Side, but its consider’d the Allegheny Hill until you reach Stony Creek, call’d 
so on Account of its rocky Bottom which makes it very dangerous in fording 
it over, particularly when the Water is high, which is very often. This Moun- 
tain is seldom cross’d without meeting with either Rain or Snow, Summer or 
Winter. But the Road is worse in the former than in the latter. In short but 
utmost Necessity could induce any one to carry over a Wheel Carriage of any 
Kind. By what I can learn very few, if any Wheel Carriages attempted this 
Mountain except the Artillery, and the Ordnance Stores. Provisions of all 
Kinds are carried across upon Pack Horses, at so much the hundred Weight. I 
understand that all Sorts of Provisions, and forage for Cattle, when carried to 
Pittsburgh from the inhabited Country [are] by Contract at so much the hun- 
dred Weight, to different Stages on the Communication, viz, from Lancaster 
to Carslile, four Shillings, from Carslile to Fort Bedford, eighteen Shillings, 
sometimes more, from thence to Fort Ligonier, from eighteen Shillings to 
Twenty two Shillings and six Pence, and from thence to Fort Pitt twenty 
Shillings. 

24." Got to Fort Ligonier. This Day prov’d favorable, as { cross’d the Laurel 
Hill without Snow or Rain. From this Place to the Foot of the Mountain is 
twelve Miles. One Mile from it, [is] a little House. This Road is excessively 
bad, both swampy, and full of Stones, the Hill is four Miles over, not exceed- 
ing steep; tho’ high and cover’d with Snow three Feet and upwards, and hard 
enough to bear a Man. All the Hills between the Allegheny and this Mountain 
are cover’d with Snow, but not so deep. Fort Ligonier is situated between very 
high Hills pretty much like Bedford. The Fort is Partly Stockaded and partly 
logg’d Horizontally, tho’ it was never finish’d. There is here about six hun- 
dred Barrels of Flour, besides Pork with some Whisky. And thirty Waggons or 
Carriages of different Kinds, some of them Artillery ones, all spoiling for 
Want of being under Cover, besides a vast Deal of old Iron belonging to 
Waggons, and spare Wheels and other Parts of the Waggons stor’d up in one 
of the out Houses, There are eight or ten poor People who live here, and are 
making little Gardens and do intend to sow Indian Corn this Year. The River 
call’?d Loyal Hanning runs by the Place. Its but a small River, except in 
Freshes. The Distance between Stony Creek and this Place is twenty two 
Miles. 

25." Staid here, 26. Came to Bushy Run, thirty five Miles from Fort 
Ligonier. Five Miles from Fort Ligonier is the Chesnut Ridge. The Country 
is very hilly pretty much, as it is described from the three Ridges to Stony 
Creek. This Hill is pretty steep, and stony, but not near so bad as Laurell Hill. 
After one crosses this Hill which is four Miles over, you get into a more level 
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Country tho hilly, but the Land [is] exceeding good, and continues so all the 
Way to Bushy Run. The Timber [is] very fine, lofty, and chiefly black and 
white Oak, with a good Deal of Chesnut, and the Valleys between these little 
Hills, would afford fine Meadows. Before one reaches Bushy Run by four 
Miles and a half, the old Road struck off to the Northward and [was] made 
use of by General Forbes’s Troops. It is from this Place twenty nine Miles and 
a half to Fort Pitt and to go the old Road, its sixty Miles. The new Road was 
found out the Spring 1759. The Country which this old Road passed thro 
is extreamly rich and fertile, fit to produce any Thing that the Farmer would 
require, but I am inform’d the Land that lies to the South of the short Road 
to Fort Pitt is still better. 27 Arriv’d at Fort Pitt. The Road from Bushy 
Run to this Fortress is not by any means so good as from Ligonier to Bushy 
Run, being more uneven, wet, and springy, besides when Turtle Creek is high 
it must then be impassable. After one quits this Stream, you mount a very 
high steep Hill, that must be very severe for any Sort of Waggon; after one 
comes to a smal] Stream within nine Miles of Fort Pitt, the Road is somewhat 
more level. 28." 29.™ 30." and 31°, staid at this Place. The first Day went 
up the Allegheny about four Miles and a half to M." Croghans House.*! The 
Ground for some Distance from the River is level, and looks as if it was 
overflow’d in some high Freshes, The Country after this rises into Hills. 29" 
very wet; 30" Reconnoitred the Country, between the Rivers Allegheny and 
Monongehala. 31°* Went down the Ohio, as far as Chartiers Island and 
Rock.?? The lower End of the Island is about three Miles and a half from the 
Fort, the Island about one Mile long, and not half one across. There is a very 
convenient Hill on the west Side of the Ohio, opposite to the End of the 
Island, about one hundred and fifty Yards broad and five or six hundred long, 
[which] terminates at one End close to the River, on the other in a Point 
down the Stream. [It is] of very difficult Access on any Side, quite flatt at 
Top, and surrounded on one Side by the River, and the other by low Ground 
very even, which would produce any Thing that a rich Soil could. No Hill 
[is] within Reach of it, so of Course the French here would have made a very 
formidable Post. A few Block Houses upon this Hill, join’d by a Stockade, 
would made it a difficult Task for any Army to force, and was it made with 
Loggs, no Army that we could bring against it, could reduce it. Its amazing 
the French neglected this Situation, and chose so bad a one; but its still as 
Amazing that we repeated the Mistake by doing it in a more expensive 
Manner by building pretty nearly on the same Ground, in so formidable a 

21 Croghan’s house was across the Allegheny River from Pine Creek, near the present 
McCandless Street, Pittsburgh. 

22 Brunot’s Island and McKees Rock, at the mouth of Chartiers Creek. 
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Manner when it could be so easily avoided. And that by taking Post on a very 
high Eminence*} about three Quarters of a Mile from the first Fort, which 
lies close to the Monongehala. It domineers over every Thing within Cannon 
Shot, is only attackable in one Part, All the rest being either very steep or a 
Precipice, particularly on the Side of the River. There is a small Stream*4 
that runs quite close to the Foot of the Hill, nearly half Way round. The only 
Difficulty is to sink a Well, but Water is sure to be met with, by going down 
seventy or eighty Feet, tho’ it may be got much sooner. A few Block Houses 
upon this Hill, join’d by a strong Stockade would make this a most formidable 
Place: if a Fort was built with Wood here, in the Manner they are now 
practis’d, with a Battery or two advanced on the Side of the Ridge, where its 
accessible, [it] would make it a difficult Job for any Canadian Army to take. 
And all this 1 propose could have been done in one Summer with the greatest 
Ease, as also the necessary Barracks and Store Houses with one thousand Men, 
This I only mention as a temporary Work or Undertaking to secure this 
Quarter, until the Fate of War settled our Frontiers, so that there a more 
durable one might be made on the same Spot, or it remov’d elsewhere, accord- 
ing to the Events of War. As I am of opinion, a Work built here well dispos’d 
would be out of the Power of all Canada, with the Force of Louisiana to 
reduce, for it would be difficult to find a stronger Situation by Nature, and in 
Order to command the Passage of the Rivers more effectually, its only to build 
a Block House sufficient to contain eighteen or twenty Men, just at the Point 
where the two Rivers meet, close to where the old French Fort stood, which 
would answer the Purpose if of any Consequence, more than the present Fort 
now does. I mention this as the main Work was so near. And in Order to 
secure in Time of War all the Land between the two Rivers Allegheny and 
Monongehala, from this Hill, where I propose to strengthen only to erect one 
Block House at the lower Point of Grants Hill,?5 and another close to the 
Allegheny River, which twelve Men, would well defend each. These Block 
Houses would protect any Settlers within these Limits, where Corn of every 
Kind might be raised in the most dangerous Times. There is the most delight- 
full Prospect from this Hill of the three Rivers, as also of the Country round; 
the Air must be most pleasant and healthfull and always clean and dry. A Road 
leads up by the River, where there is a very gentle Ascent like a Glacis, but 

23 As late as the 1850’s this hill was known as Ayres’ Hill, named for Col. Eyre. It 
is now the site of Duquesne University on Boyd’s Hill. (Neville B. Craig, The History 
of Pittsburgh, 185-186 (Pittsburgh, 1851). 

24 Suke’s Run. 

2$ The scene of Major James Grant’s defeat by the French and Indians on Sept. 14, 
i758 
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grows narrow as one descends this Eminence on the Side only where it can be 
approached by an Enemy. 

1** April set off from Fort Pitt in a Barge, up the Monongehala, and that 
Evening reach’d the second Crossing of this River by General Braddock near 
which Place he was defeated. This is thirteen Miles from the Fort, and the 
second Day, got up the River within nineteen Miles of Red Stone Creek, 
where [there] is a small Fort called Fort Bird, *® upon a Hill, made of Stock- 
ades. I got to this Place the 3.° and it is about sixty Miles up the River from 
Fort Pitt, and the Stream very gentle all the Way. In great Freshes it runs 
pretty strong. However upon the whole at all Seasons, its a very navigable 
River for Battoes. There are high Hills on each Side, and the Soil up to the 
Top of them extreamly rich, and what appeared to me very singular, that I 
observ’d every where after I pass’d the Chesnut Hill between that and the 
Ohio, the Tops of the Hills were the richest, no garden mold can be more 
luxuriant. This River I am told is navigable for Battoes or Canoes one hundred 
Miles higher up. Some say more but I fancy this is but at some Seasons in the 
Summer or only with Canoes, and I am told also the Land is rather better the 
farther one goes up the River. The Country its said, on each Side is pretty 
level. 4 Left Fort Bird, and got as far as where General Braddock’s Grave 
is,27 about twenty or twenty four Miles. The Road thus far is pretty good, the 
Country only hilly and I left Guests House** four Miles upon my left Hand, 
close to which General Braddocks Road pass’d. I cross[ed] what is call’d 
the Laurel Hill, before I reach’d the Grave which is pretty steep on the 
East Side, tho’ not so on the other, but they are both stoney. After I got 
on the East Side of this Hill, I fell in with General Braddocks Road. The 5.™ 
came to the great Crossings.2? The Road all the Way [was] very bad both 
wet and rocky, and very much out of Repair, particularly the Bridges, and 
Numbers of fallen Trees across the Road. The Country thro’ which I came 
this Day [was] much worse than that of yesterday, and more mountainous. 
The great Meadows as they are calld, seem’d to me to be not more than thirty 
or forty Acres, made famous by the Loss that Col.” Washington sustain’d, when 
he was attack’d in his Fort3° by the French and Indians. This Place is about 
one Mile nearer to Fort Cumberland than where General Braddock was 
buried. This Distance between General Braddocks Grave and the Crossings is 

26 Fort Burd, or Redstone Old Fort, at Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 

27 Braddock was buried in the roadway near Fort Necessity in the Great Meadows. 

28 Gist’s Plantation, the site of Mount Braddock in Fayette County. Christopher Gist 
settled here in 1753. 

29 Somerfield, Pennsylvania. 

3° The attack on Fort Necessity in 1754. 
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nineteen or twenty Miles. The 6™ pass’d the little Meadows which is call’d 
by some twenty two, by others twenty three Miles from Fort Cumberland, and 
the 7™ reach’d Fort Cumberland which is reckon’d to be between forty two 
and forty four Miles from the great Crossings. All the Road from these Cross- 
ings, what is called Yonogeny3* to Cumberland is very bad, and I think next 
to impassable with any Waggons. The Road [is] very hilly, Rocky, and wet, 
occasion’d by Variety of Springs every where in the Mountains. In Short all 
the Road from Red Stone to Fort Cumberland is very bad. The Allegheny or 
Apalachian Mountains are very broad here, very near sixty Miles over. I found 
Fort Cumberland going to Ruin. The Side of it next the Hill would have been 
pretty strong, if it had not been for a Magazine of Powder, that blew up by 
Accident in the Fort which damag’d the two Curtains. These Sides were never 
finish’d; the other Sides are pretty open. There are ten Iron Four Pounders, 
and one Brass one, in pretty good Repair, twenty Barrels of Powder and three 
hundred and thirty or upwards, Boxes of small Musket Ball, some old Arms 
and nine good Wall Pieces that was never us’d. There are a vast Number of 
Artillery Waggons taken to Pieces in some Out Houses, and I believe a good 
Deal of small Cannon Ball, as likewise a great Number [of] Hand Granades. 
The Ohio Company is building a Storehouse on the opposite Side of the River 
from the Fort. The 8" staid there and the 9." got to Fort Bedford. The Road 
[was] very level the whole Way, chiefly between Hills, but in wet Weather, I 
fancy its extremely deep particularly near the Block House. Tho’ this Road 
runs thro’ a Valley, I never saw worse Ground in general, for so much as | 
observd the whole Way. 


Eyre arrived in New York on April 27, unfavorably reporting to 
Amherst on the state of Fort Pitt. Amherst was not able to send any 
more men to Fort Pitt to aid in the repairs, but ordered Bouquet to 
restore the Fort as weil as possible with the hands he had, using the 
former plan. The General did not care to make any alterations without 
receiving orders from home.}* The following letter to General Amherst, 
written the first day after Eyre’s return to New York, reports the engi- 
neer’s opinions of rebuilding the fort at the source of the Ohio.33 


3" Youghiogheny. 
32 Amherst to Bouquet, New York, May 2, 1762, Add. Mss. 21634; The Papers of 
Col. Henry Bouquet, Series 21634, p. 87-9. 


33 Eyre to Amherst, New York, April 28, 1762, Public Record Office, W.O. 34, vol. 69 
Photostat in W. L. Clements Library. 
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New York 
28." April 1762 
Sir 

Agreeable to Your Excellencys order, I have been to visit Fort Pitt, to 
report to you the State | found it in, the Damage it Sustained by the Inunda- 
tion last Winter, as also My Opinion what I thought was further necessary to 
be undertaken for its future Security against the Overflowing of the Rivers 
Allegheny and Monongehela. 

All the Sod Work that was done last Year, and likewise the best Part of that 
which was raised the Year before is tumbled down, and a great Part of the 
Rampart has far’d the same Fate. However all this might be easily remedied if 
one was Sure the like Flood would not happen again, but as that may be the 
Case it appears to me that there is no alternative, Either to revet the whole 
Scarp and Counterscarp with Brick, pretty much in the Same Manner that 
two of the Exterior Sides of the Pentagon are already done, or Suffer it to 
wash away by Degrees as the Floods happen.34 

The Buildings within Side may be raised high, Particularly the Store-houses, 
so that the first Floor may be five feet above the Parade, and a Magazine for 
Powder, as also for fixt Ammunition may be made of Brick arch’d in one of 
the Bastions least Exposed to an attack, the Floor of which may be five or Six 
feet above the Level of the Parade. In this Building the Powder and fixt Am- 
munition may be Lodg’d, and in Case of a Siege, it may then be removed into 
those under the Bastion which are Bomb-proof. 

Your Excellency knows the State the Fort was in before the Flood, by a 
Plan and Report made me last Winter by Cap.‘ L[i]eu.* Basset Engineer, 
which I laid before Your Excellency. 

The present Interior buildings cannot be fit long to receive the Troops, so 
that there is but one in the Fort, (which is designed for the Commandant) 
that’s good for much, and that is not yet finish’d. 

I must beg leave to Observe to Your Excellency, that tho’ all which I have 
mentioned was carried into Execution in Respect of finishing this Fortress, I 
should be still Apprehensive that a Repetition of the Same kind of Swellings 
of the Rivers, may injure the Works, or perhaps a higher might undo the 
whole, 

The compleating the Fort in the Manner I have above Observed, I believe 
would amount to about Seven thousand Pounds Sterling. 

I think it’s my Duty to acquaint Your Excellency, that this Fortress in an 


34 Fort Pitt was five-sided. The two sides facing the country were the ones revetted 
with brick. 
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other Respect is unhappily situated. The neighbouring Grounds are rather 
higher than that which the Works Stand Upon, particularly towards the Mon- 
ongehela River, and behind these Places there are hollow-Ways, which may 
Serve Effectually an Enemy as Parallels, where very considerable Body’s of 
men may be concealed, so that if this Place should be besieged, the Enemy 
would be saved a great deal of trouble, as their first Batteries would be near 
enough to batter the Works. 

I have directed an Exact Survey to be made of the Country round the Fort, 
which I shall lay before Your Excellency, as soon as it’s transmitted to me, 
that will more fully explain what I have above observed. 

I think it’s necessary that I should Mention to Your Excellency upon this 
Occasion, that whilst Examining the Ground between the two Rivers, I took 
notice of an Eminence about 1300 Yards above the Fort close to the Mononge- 
hela River, that is by Nature most luckilly formed to build a Post upon, as it’s 
of it’s self so remarkably Strong, attackable only on One Side, and that very 
narrow. A Block House below just where the two Rivers meet, would Effectu- 
ally command the Passage of the Rivers. This Blockhouse with one or two 
more would Secure in time of War from Scalping Party’s all the Ground for a 
Mile or two up each River between them, where all kind of Grain might be 
Sow’d, and Gardens Made for the Use of the Garison. The Survey which I 
have before observed will Explain fully what I now mention. 


I am Sir, 
Your Excellencys 

Most Obedient, 
And most 
humble Servant 

Will: Eyre 

chief Eng." for the 
Dep.* of New York 


His Excellency §." Jeffery Amherst 
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HE RODE WITH McKENDREE: 
Selections from the Autobiography of Jacob Bishop Crist 


EDITED BY DONALD H. YODER’ 


MERICAN Methodism and American Lutheranism can claim con- 
A jointly at least one of the builders of the Christian Church in 
America during the nineteenth century, a Pennsylvania German named 
Jacob Bishop Crist. Through a curious combination of circumstances 
Crist was placed in the vortex of the expanding Methodist movement 
during the years 1827-1831 in the honored and privileged position of 
traveling companion of the senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, William McKendree (1757-1835). Accompanying the elderly 
bishop on his episcopal visitations of the several Methodist conferences in 
the United States, Crist was offered an opportunity for building up a 
wide acquaintance with church conditions and church leaders. Then, 
transferring his zeal later in life to the church of his German forbears, he 
served American Lutheranism both as pastor and as agent of Lutheran 
colleges. The selections here presented are from his manuscript Auto- 
biography which was compiled late in life from personal reminiscence 
and contemporary diaries, with the help of a daughter, Mrs. Mary Eli- 
zabeth Beighel of Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

At the time Crist shared in the daily life and work of Bishop McKen- 
dree, the latter was past seventy. Born in King William County, Vir- 
ginia, on July 6, 1757, McKendree was converted to Methodism in 
1787 under the powerful preaching of John Easter on the Brunswick 
Circuit, and entered the Methodist itinerant ministry in the following 
year. In 1800, after serving as circuit preacher and presiding elder in 
Virginia and Maryland, he was given the oversight, as presiding elder, of 
the entire Methodist work west of the Appalachian Mountains from 
Tennessee to the Northwest Territory; it was his privilege in this 
capacity to aid in the famous Western Revival of the opening years 
of the nineteenth century. At the General Conference of 1808 McKen- 
dree was elected bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the first na- 
tive American to be accorded that honor. As senior bishop after the 


1 Donald Herbert Yoder is at present a Fellow in Church History, Divinity School, 
University of Chicago.—Ed. 
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death of Asbury in 1816, he traveled thousands of miles each year 
in attending the various annual conferences in this country. With ad- 
vancing age he asked for suitable young men as traveling companions, 
as Asbury had done before him. Among those who were favored with 
this appointment, besides the subject of our study, were Richard Bond 
of the Baltimore Conference and Robert Paine of Tennessee, the latter 
becoming the bishop’s biographer (Life and Times of William Mce- 
Kendree, two volumes, Nashville, 1874). 

Crist entered the American scene on November 11, 1798, on a 
farm near Douglassville, Berks County, Pennsylvania, along the banks 
of the Schuylkill River. He was the second child and eldest son of John 
C(h)rist (1767-1812) and his wife Susannah Kopp, and grandson of 
the distinguished Henrich Christ, Esq. (1721-1789) of Reading, who 
served Berks County and the commonwealth as member of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, Revolutionary captain, assemblyman, sheriff, 
register and recorder, clerk of the orphans’ court and of the quarter ses- 
sion, and president judge. Henrich Christ was a prominent member of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, and his immediate family were peo- 
ple of means and education. Jacob Crist’s early schooling was under Ro- 
bert Rankin, Hugh Service, and Francis R. Shunk, later governor of 
Pennsylvania. Like Asbury he learned blacksmithing, under Samuel 
Derr near Douglassville and at Reading under George Rhodes and 
George Kline. Further formal schooling was received from the Rever- 
end John F. Grier at Reading, where: the family moved after John 
Crist’s passing in 1812. 

Meanwhile a correspondence was initiated between Jacob and an 
uncle of his mother’s, Dr. Jacob Bishop, a wealthy planter of Darling- 
ton County, South Carolina, for whom he had been named. Bishop 
was childless and invited the orphan boy to live with him, promising to 
make him his heir. In his fourteenth year, in May of 1813, Jacob left 
Philadelphia on the “Wade Hampton,” arriving in Charleston three 
weeks later. The years 1813-1822 were spent in pleasant and profitable 
association with his kindly uncle. Life in the South was radically dif- 
ferent from the Pennsylvania-German society in which Jacob had 
grown up, especially broadening, for splendid opportunities for edu- 
cation were opened to the boy by his uncle. Dr. Bishop was a graduate 
of Dickinson College in Pennsylvania and had studied medicine under 
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Dr. Casper Wister in Philadelphia; his wife, Penelope (Benton) Broc- 
ton, was a daughter of Hon. Lemuel Benton, M.C., and a cousin of 
Thomas Hart Benton who was to come into prominence later in the 
century. After private study under his uncle’s guidance, Jacob entered 
near-by Darlington Academy, and later took up the study of medicine 
under one Dr. McFarland from York, Pennsylvania, who proved 
a great Christian inspiration to the growing youth. After the failure of 
his first business venture young Crist experienced a period of ill health 
accompanied by extreme spiritual depression, which, with a growing dis- 
taste for the whole system of slavery, entered into his motives for leav- 
ing South Carolina in 1822, despite his uncle’s generous offer of a sub- 
stantial plantation and other inducements; finding his way northward 
to the Shenandoah Valley, he secured a school on the Shenandoah River 
twenty miles from Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Religiously, Jacob’s home training in Pennsylvania had been Luther- 
an. His aunt in South Carolina had subjected him to Baptist influence, 
while the region of his teaching labors in western Virginia was strongly 
Methodistic. He had lived a normal boyhood, yet as a youth showed a 
serious turn of mind, tending to religious speculation. For a long time he 
hovered in religious uncertainty, thirsting for peace in his heart. Of his 
conversion experience, which was duplicated by many a Methodist 
preacher, he wrote as follows: 


From the time I stood on the deck of the Wade Hampton and resolved to 
lead a different life my conscience had chided me; and after my pleasant as- 
sociations with Dr. McFarland, his death-bed admonitions and persuasions, 
I felt almost compelled to come out boldly on the Lord’s side, but continued 
to put off the all important work until a more convenient season, When mis- 
fortune overcame me and I was prostrated on a bed of sickness I felt my un- 
worthiness and my danger, but was too weak to care for anything. I was as one 
drifting out into unknown waters; and when convalescent, I fully realized 
what a fearful risk it was to put off giving the heart to God until summoned 
to appear before Him, yet I carried my burden in my heart and would not 
yield. 

In June 1823, I went to hear an illiterate Methodist preacher by the 
name of Samuels and was deeply impressed with his simple story of God’s love 
to fallen man and when after the sermon, penitents were invited to the 
“Mourners’ bench,” with a number of others I went forward fully determined 
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to find peace or forever give up all hope of pardon from a justly offended 
Savior. I think I never heard more eloquent prayers than were offered for us, 
A man by the name of [George] Conrad prayed with me, and so beau- 
tifully explained faith, that in reply to some one who said, “Brother, 
religion is good,” I said, “Yes, and I have it.” That night fifteen experienced 
a change of heart and soon after I was taken into the church on probation. 
Rev. James Sewell* was the pastor. 

In the spring of 1824 Crist visited Winchester, where, as an enthusi- 
astic Methodist, he attended the session of the Baltimore Conference to 
which came the preachers from western Virginia and Maryland, central 
and western Pennsylvania, and eastern Ohio. But we will let Crist him- 
self unfold the story of his subsequent labors in the Methodist Church in 
his own beautiful fashion: 

I remained three days at Winchester attending Conference} and derived 
profit and pleasure from sermons delivered by John Emory,* James Hanson‘ 
and a Richard Reese,® a gentleman from England—all eminent divines, also 
William Barnes,’ generally known as “Billy Barnes,” an exceedingly eloquent 
but very eccentric Irishman. The next week found me settled at Harrison- 
burg and I united with the Harrisonburg Methodist Church, by a letter from 
the church on the Shenandoah. In a short time I was made a Classleader and 
six months later during a meeting of the Quarterly Conference brother 
Monroe® of that circuit came to me and told me the church thought I 
ought to preach. I felt my inefficiency but after a short conversation I con- 
sented to leave myself in the hands of the church. During that session a vote 
was taken and with a single exception (Dr. Harrison)? the Conference voted 
that I should be recommended to the Baltimore Conference for admittance. 
That same evening at Dr. Harrison’s request 1 was called on to preach. I was 

2 James Sewell (1791-1867) was appointed by the Baltimore Conference of 1823 to 
the Rockingham Circuit, Virginia, in the Winchester District. Minutes of the Annual Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1773-1828, 1:414 (New York, 1840). 

3 The conference convened on April 6, 1824, Bishop George presiding. Minutes, 1:418. 


4 John Emory, D. D. (1789-1835), a native of Maryland, elected bishop by the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1832. 

5 James M. Hanson (1783-1860), a native of Virginia, who entered the Baltimore Con- 
ference in 1809. 

6 Richard Reece, representative from the British Conference to the American General 
Conference of 1824. 

7 William Barnes had joined the Baltimore Conference in 1817. 

8 William Monroe (1783-1871) served the Rockingham Circuit, Winchester District, in 
1824. Minutes, 1:438. 

9 Dr. Peachy Harrison was an active layman of Harrisonburg, Virginia. James Edward 
Armstrong, History of the Old Baltimore Conference, 251 (Baltimore, 1907). 
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filled with consternation, but after a few minutes in which I silently prayed 
for help and guidance I selected for my text “Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee,” St, Luke 12:20. Dr. Harrison was satisfied. He 
was a very influential man; he said he had nothing against me but he knew 
nothing of me and had no idea of my abilities and he now requested that his 
vote for me should be recorded. He afterward became my warmest friend and 
greatest advocate. 

In the autumn of that same year I was licensed to preach, and my first 
sermon as a licentiate was also preached in Harrisonburg from Rev [elation ] 
6th ch[apter] and 17th verse, “For the great day of wrath is come; and who 
shall be able to stand.”’!° 

In May [March], 1825 [1826] the Conference met at Baltimore and I 
was continued on trial and was appointed to the Warm Springs in Bath County, 
Virginia.'' This was a popular summer resort, as it is one of the finest natural 
baths in the world. It is situated at the western foot of a high mountain called 
“Warm Spring Mountain.” On the eastern side of the mountain is the Flow- 
ing Spring, a great curiosity, as it ebbs and flows every twenty-four hours. 
When flowing it is a considerable stream, and the water turns a mill wheel, 
but when it ebbs, the bed of the stream is entirely dry. During my sojourn 
there of one year, I took into the church nearly two hundred members. 

In September I went on horseback to visit my mother. It was afternoon 
when I arrived in Reading; I put up at a public stable and then [went] to 
my mother’s house. I saw her sitting by the open door. Twelve years had 
passed since I left the house of my boyhood, and time had made a great 
change—everything was strange to me. Mother’s was the only familiar face 
I saw and hers was wrinkled and there was more silver than brown in her hair. 

10 Crist’s actual admission on trial to the Baltimore Conference and entrance into the 
itinerant ranks came on April 6, 1825. His first appointment, as junior preacher under 
Robert Barnes (ca. 1789-1867), was to the Monroe Circuit, in the Winchester District. 
Others of the class of 1825 were R. D. Merriwether, Samuel McPherson, and Jonathan 
Munroe. 

11 The conference met in Baltimore, March 15, 1826. Minutes, 1:463, 492, 493. The 
Methodist Magazine, 10:132 (March, 1827), contains an account of Crist’s labors on his 
Warm Spring Circuit taken from a letter by him dated Warm Spring, Virginia, January 1, 
1827: “Believing it is at all times pleasing to the friends of religion to hear of the pros- 
perity of the work, I send you a short account of it in this quarter. About six weeks be- 
fore our last annual conference, brother Morgan, the presiding elder of this district, sent 
me to this county [Bath] to form a new circuit. Methodism was then but little more than 
known by name in this part of the country. The professors of religion were generally Pres- 
byterians and Baptists. Being an entire stranger to the people, I commenced the work with 
fear, but not without hope, by traveling through the country, making my appointments as 
I went, preaching at first sometimes to only seven or eight persons, in places where Meth- 
odist preachers had never been before. In general I was well received. Three Presbyterian 
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I was overcome with emotion and walked around the square in order to gain 
perfect control of my feelings. I met a Mrs. Shaw from Douglassville, who 
recognized me and welcomed me most cordially. I then returned to my 
mother’s house and on entering was joyfully greeted by Mother and my sister 
who was married to her second husband, Orlow Taylor. I remained at home 
not quite a week and preached several times. My friends and relations who 
were all Lutherans were surprised that I was a Methodist and still more sur- 
prised that 1 was a Methodist minister. At this time the Methodists were 
starting a paper in New York called the Christian Advocate, and I met for 
the first time Dr. John Emory™ and heard him preach such a sermon as none 
but a great man could preach. 

In 1827 Conference again convened at Baltimore’? and at that time I was 
ordained by Bishop Soule'¢ who was the presiding bishop. Bishop McKendree, 
the S[enio]r Bishop, preached the ordination sermon on Sunday, over the 
grave of Bishop Asbury, in the Eutaw Church. Bishop Francis Asbury is buried 
under the pulpit. On Monday morning after Conference had organized for 
business, Bishop McKendree, aged seventy-two [sixty-nine] years, who was 
handsome and also very polite, arose and said, “I am going now to attend a 
missionary meeting in New York, but [as] I think, in all probabilty [the] 
Conference will adjourn before I return, I take this opportunity to state that 


meeting houses were opened to me, in two of which I continue to preach, the other has 
since been shut against me. In a short time I succeeded, by the help of the Lord, in form- 
ing several small societies. At conference this was received as a two weeks’ circuit; and I 
was reappointed to it . .. At some of my appointments, as yet, little has been done; but 
at other places the Lord has measurably owned my labours. Sinners have been converted; 
and we have now about 140 members in society, who profess to have found redemption in 
the blood of the Lamb. Among them are many young persons of the most respectable 
families in this country, who bid fair to be ornaments to the church.” 

Writing again under date of February 17, 1827, Crist reports further progress: “Some 
of our young converts have taken courage to tell others what the Lord has done for them. 
Prayer meetings are established, and conducted by our young brethren, with great success. 
At one of these, a short time ago, God honoured them with six conversions. Our society is 
increasing fast. Oh! may the Lord continue to add to our little number. It is worthy of 
remark, that of all I have taken into the church this year, but two have been accused of 
improper conduct, and but one has left us to join another church, although many of them 
would do honour to any society. We have at present, three meeting houses building in our 
circuit, which are designed for our use.” The Methodist Magazine, 10:182 (April, 1827). 

12 Emory doubtless visited Reading in his capacity of book agent. 


13 Bishops McKendree, Roberts, and Soule were present at the Baltimore Conference, 
April 12, 1827. Crist was admitted into full connection and ordained deacon. “Jacob B. 
Crist travels with Bishop M’Kendree this year.” Minutes, 1:493, 526, 527. 

14 Joshua Soule, D. D. (1781-1867), a native of Maine, was elected bishop in 1824; 
with the separation of 1845, he entered the Southern Church. 
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it is my desire to continue to visit [i.e., in an episcopal capacity] the different 
churches and conferences (At that time there were sixteen conferences'S in 
the United States) but in view of my age and the infirmities to which I am 
subject, I think it necessary to have an assistant and as I wish them to be 
without restraint, I would like some young man to volunteer to accompany 
me.” In an instant seven of the most promising young men in the Conference 
arose from their seats. 

On the twenty-second of April, the day before Conference adjourned, 
having been unavoidably detained from being with them at the opening of 
the session, | was met on my way there by the Rev. Beverly Waugh,’® (who 
a few years after became a bishop) and he told me | was wanted in the Con- 
ference room, but refused to tell me why. As I entered the room I noticed sit- 
ting at the opposite end of the room in deep conversation my presiding elder, 
George [Gerard] Morgan"? and Rev. Stephen George Rossel.'* Partially 
rising, Rev. Rossel beckoned me to come forward and as soon as | joined 
them he said, “Brother Crist, how would [you] like to travel with Bishop 
McKendree?” I replied, “I would consider it an honor, but there is no 
probability that it would be conferred on me.” 

“What is your reason for that statement?” 

“Seven others, more worthy, have already volunteered.” 

“That makes no difference. Would you like to go?” 

“Nothing would please me better.” 

“Are there any matrimonial engagements to prevent!” 

“Not any.” 


Our conversation on that subject was dropped and I heard nothing more 
of it until just before the close of Conference when the different appointments 
were made public, and I cannot describe the emotions of pleasure that thrilled 
me when my name was read out as the traveling companion of Bishop McKen- 
dree. 

At the close of Conference, as Bishop McKendree had not yet returned 
from New York, I again went to Reading to visit my mother; found them 

15 The conferences in 1827 were the Pittsburgh, Chio, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, 
Holston, Tennessee, Mississippi, South Carolina, Virginia, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, New England, Maine, and Genesee. 

16 Beverly Waugh (1789-1858), a native of Virginia, was elected bishop in 1836. 

17 Gerard Morgan (1784-1846), a native of Maryland and a distinguished member of 
the Baltimore Conference, was in 1827 appointed to the Rockingham Circuit in the Rock- 
ingham District, having been during the previous year Crist’s superior as presiding elder. 


18 Roszel (1770-1841), a native of Virginia, who entered the Methodist itinerancy in 
1789, was at the Conference of 1827 appointed presiding elder of the Potomac District. 
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all well, remained over Sunday and preached in the Methodist Church.'? On 
Monday starting to go back to Baltimore I stopped at Douglassville and 
preached that night in the Episcopal Church.?° On Tuesday I arrived in Phila- 
delphia and unexpectedly met Bishop McKendree at Dr. Sargent’s.*! To- 
gether we remained in the city two days and then took a steamboat and after 
a pleasant trip arrived in Baltimore the next day. After spending a week in 
Baltimore we started in Bishop McKendree’s two-horse carriage for Ohio.** 
The Bishop was very fond of his horses. “Dragon,” a bright bay, and “‘Stuf- 
fle,” a light sorrel, were noble animals and manifested great affection for their 
master. We spent the Sabbath and preached in Hagerstown and on Monday 
morning resumed our journey. On Wednesday we were among the Allegheny 
Mountains, the horses were permitted to go their own gait and as we enjoyed 
the beautiful and sublime and changing landscape, our conversation drifted 
from one theme to another. At last Bishop McKendree proposed that we take 
turn about in preaching to each other. I objected and gave my reasons which in 
reality had their foundation in bashfulness, but he still insisted on my comply- 
ing with his proposition, “as it would be,” he said, “‘a mental benefit,” and | 
would not be able to read much while traveling, so I acquiesced and appointed 
the same afternoon for me, with the understanding that we were to criticise 
each other, and do so without reserve. I must here state that it proved a great 
benefit to me, for he frequently threw himself open to criticism to see if I 
would notice it, and although greatly embarrassed at first, the embarrassment 
soon wore away and although I reverenced and loved him I felt no timidity 
when speaking in his presence or to him. 

Bishop McKendree was a very handsome man and politeness with him 
instead of being a cultivated art, seemed to be but the outburst of his true 
nobility and gentleness of character; his whole being was so filled with love 

19 Methodism had only recently been planted in Reading. Regular Methodist preaching 
was initiated there in 1823, and the following year a dwelling was purchased and used as 
a meeting house. In 1825 Reading was on a six-weeks’ circuit, with preaching in the town 
every two weeks. Matthew Simpson, ed., Cyclopaedia of Methodism, 745 (Philadelphia, 
1878). 

20 St. Gabriel’s Episcopal Church, originally called Molatton, was founded prior to 
1720 by the Swedish Lutherans, but in 1761 formally became Anglican. 

21 Thomas Fraser Sargent, M. D. (1776-1833), a native of Maryland, was in 1827 a 
supernumerary member of the Philadelphia Conference, practising medicine in Philadelphia. 

22 The bishop wrote in his diary: “At the Baltimore Conference, Jacob B. Crist was 
appointed to travel with me. I went to the Philadelphia Conference, and at its close re- 
turned to Baltimore. From there we went, in company with Bishop Soule and his family, 
as they were moving, to the state of Ohio. On Sabbath we both preached at Hagerstown. 
Thence we went to Sharpsburg and Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Bishop Soule and family go 
on, and we stopped.” Robert Paine, Life and Times of Bishop McKendree, 2:50-51 (Nash- 
ville, 1874). 
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for his fellow man that it was continually overflowing in tender words and 
good deeds. But, if duty compelled him to reprove an offender, his reproofs 
were terribly scathing. 

At the time that Washington took Cornwallis, Bishop McKendree was quite 
a young man and an adjutant in the American Army and he related to me 
an anecdote of Washington and Alexander Hamilton which I have never seen 
in print.*3 

Alexander Hamilton had Washington’s entire confidence and was Wash- 
ington’s aide-de-camp. He left college when he was nineteen years of age 
and joined the army when the British infested Boston. When Washington 
was encamped at York, he entered Hamilton’s tent and ordered him to send 
off three expresses of great importance, one to Baltimore, one to some point 
on the James River and the other point which I have forgotten. Washington 
was anxious to have them forwarded immediately. Hamilton wrote them 
without delay and hastened to find reliable persons to take them. While 
he was out Washington entered Hamilton’s tent and seeing the orders lying 
on the table concluded he had been guilty of negligence and was just leaving 
the tent when Hamilton returned. Washington demanded angrily, “Why 
are my orders not obeyed?” Hamilton in turn became angry, but replied 
respectfully, “They will be carried out,” and immediately went to his table 
and taking up his pen was busily engaged in writing when Gen. Knox 
stepped in and noticing Hamilton’s agitation inquired the cause of it. Hamil- 
ton’s reply was, “I am writing my resignation.” Filled with surprise, which 
he expressed, at Hamilton’s words he enquired the reasons, and after telling 
all, Hamilton continued, “Washington must think I am a slave to address me 
in that manner.” After exchanging a few more words, Gen. Knox apparently 
unconcerned, left Hamilton and went to Washington to whom he made 
known the state of affairs. Instead of seeing his aide-de-camp and apologizing, 
Washington immediately appointed him to a very important post in the army. 
Hamilton then did not dare send in his resignation, knowing full well if he 
did so it would be attributed to cowardice and without making any reply 
to Washington’s instructions he immediately set off to take charge of the 
work assigned to him, and the defeat of Cornwallis and the glorious victory 
following forever ended the bitter feelings that existed between them. 


When Bishop McKendree concluded his narrative, 1 remarked, “Alexander 
Hamilton was considered a great man.” After a short pause he shook his head 
and replied, “Alexander Hamilton was a man of incorruptible integrity, a 

23 John T. Morse, Jr., The Life of Alexander Hamilton, 1:48 ff. (Boston, 1876), and 


Robert Irving Warshow, Alexander Hamilton, Ch. VI, “The Quarrel with Washington” 
(New York, ©1931) contain the usual version of this incident which took place in 1781. 
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statesman of consummate wisdom and a soldier of approved valor, but in view 
of his weakness in accepting the challenge of Burr, we must with grief apply 
to him the sentiments of Young: ‘With the talents of an angel a man may be 
a fool’.” 

I asked the Bishop how Henry Clay would compare with Hamilton. With a 
touch of reproof in his tone he replied, “I do not take it upon myself to be a 
judge of mankind and I would prefer not to give an opinion. Clay is a good 
politician, but Hamilton was great in everything.” 

We were just one week going from Hagerstown, Maryland, to Washington, 
Pennsylvania. At Uniontown, the county seat of Fayette County, I became 
acquainted with the Rev. Henry B. Bascom,?4 whose time as Chaplain to Con- 
gress had expired and he had just been appointed President of Madison Col- 
lege.?5 

In that day although the Methodists had few schools or colleges, yet many 
of their ministers were intellectual giants when compared with the ministers 
of the present day. 

We spent the sabbath at Washington, Pennsylvania, and there I became ac- 
quainted with a very talented minister by the name of John Waterman,*® who 
was stationed in Pittsburgh, but had exchanged pulpits with the minister at 
Washington.?7 Bishop McKendree preached in the morning, John Waterman 
in the afternoon and I at night. 

Early the next morning we were again on the road and that night reached 
Wheeling, [now West] Virginia, where we remained the rest of the week, 
stopping at the house of Rev. Sansom.*® On Sabbath morning the Bishop 
preached, and I preached in the evening. On Monday after riding about 
thirty miles we arrived at Barn[e]sville, a small village in Ohio, and stopped 
with Mr. Davenport,?? a merchant who had been a member of Congress and 
was an old friend of Bishop McKendree. We remained there a week visiting 
and preaching to the people of the village and the vicinity. 

24 Henry B. Bascom, D. D. (1796-1850), a native of New York, became bishop of the 
M. E. Church, South, in 1850. He was one of Methodism’s most distinguished pulpit ora- 
tors during the nineteenth century. Note that in 1829 he was agent of the American Col- 
onization Society, a position which Crist was to fill later. 

25 At Uniontown, Pennsylvania, under the patronage of the Pittsburgh Conference. 

26 John A. Waterman, D. D. (1790-1837), a native of New Hampshire, was an es- 
teemed member of the Pittsburgh Conference. 

27 Asa Shinn (1781-1853), a native of New Jersey, and one of the founders of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. Minutes, 1:511. 

28 James Green Sansom (1794-1861), a Pennsylvanian, and a valuable member of the 
Pittsburgh Conference. 

29 John Davenport (?-1855) represented Ohio in the 20th Congress (1827-1829). 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 882 (Washington, 1928). 
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On Monday we again started on our journey and early in the afternoon 
reached Washington, Ohio, and put up at a public stable and hotel kept by 
Mr. Roe,3° a prominent member of the Methodist Church, and that evening 
according to an appointment made by Mr. Roe immediately after our arrival, 
Bishop McKendree preached in the Bar Room, and after he sat down I closed 
the meeting with a short exhortation. 

The next morning we again started and stopping only for rest and refresh- 
ment, we reached Zanesville, Ohio, after dark on the second day. We spent 
the next day with Rev. David Young,3' who was quite an old man, and one of 
the leading members of the Ohio’ Conference. That evening I preached and 
the next day we went to Somerset where we remained over night with an aged 
member of the church and in the morning (Saturday) a short time after we 
left there, Dragon, one of the horses, became quite lame and late in the after- 
noon when we reached our destination, the home of Rev. Jacob Young,3? in 
Lancaster, Dragon’s lameness had become quite serious. On Sunday morning 
Bishop McKendree preached, and in the afternoon, as on account of Dragon’s 
lameness, it was impossible for me to accompany him, he took Stuffle and went 
on horseback, about two miles in the country to the residence of Mr. Clay- 
pole,33 a wealthy farmer and an old friend of the Bishop’s, and the next day 
he continued his journey to the Wyandot mission at [Upper] Sandusky, 
Ohio.34 

In the evening after the Bishop left me, I preached, and at the invitation of 

3° Probably Jesse Rowe, Sr. (1754-1845), who was converted to Methodism in Virginia 
about 1782 and settled in Fayette County, Ohio, near Washington, in 1808. The first 
Methodist class was formed in his home. R. S. Dills, History of Fayette County, Ohio, 244 
(Dayton, 1881). 

31 David Young (1779-1858), a Virginian, in 1827 was presiding elder of the Lan- 
caster District, Ohio Conference, including Zanesville. Minutes, 1:513. 


32 Jacob Young, D. D. (1776-1859), a native of Western Pennsylvania, was in 1827 
serving the Columbus Circuit, in the Lancaster District of the Ohio Conference. He en- 
tered the ministry through inspiration from McKendree. For further information see his 
Autobiography of a Pioneer (Cincinnati, 1857); Minutes, 1:513. 

33 Jacob Claypool (1775-1843) of “Yankeetown,” near Lancaster, belonged to the Lan- 
caster M. E. Church. He had come from Virginia to Fairfield County, Ohio, about 1811, 
and served in the Ohio Assembly and Senate. C. M. L. Wiseman, Pioneer Period and Pio- 
neer People of Fairfield County, Ohio, 298-299 (Columbus, 1901). 

34 The bishop writes: “On Monday we reached Columbus, where Brother [James B.] 
Finley [Superintendent of the Mission] was waiting for me, and the next day we set 
out for the Wyandotte Mission. The weather was very hot, and one of my horses having 
been lamed at Lancaster, I had undertaken to go on horseback. I suffered considerably, and 
was greatly fatigued, but arrived safely at the mission about the 7th of August.” Paine, 
Life and Times of Bishop McKendree, 2:51. The bishop’s biographer is evidently in error 
on the above date, for it was June when McKendree visited the Mission. For his contem- 
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Hon. Judge Detrick,?5 I went with him to his home, where I spent almost a 
month very pleasantly. In the meantime, Mr. Claypole had taken Dragon to 
his home where he was well cared for and entirely cured. While here I was 
admitted to the degree of Royal Arch-Mason. 

At the expiration of that time a young man from Urbana, Ohio, came to 
Lancaster on the horse Bishop McKendree had taken, and brought me a letter 
from the Bishop, directing me to take both horses and the carriage and meet 
him in Chillicothe. Following out his instructions I started immediately and 
when about two miles from Lancaster I caught up to a wagon containing the 
corpse of ex-Governor Worthington3® of Ohio, who died in New York and 
now in the care of his son, was being brought to his home near Chillicothe 
and I accompanied them until we reached that place, about noon of the sec- 
ond day. On Sunday morning the funeral sermon was preached in the Meth- 
odist Church to a very large congregation by Bishop McKendree and I 
preached in the same church at night. 

The next day we visited Mrs. Worthington and her family and at her re- 
quest we remained there until the next day when we returned to Chillicothe, 
where we remained two days and then went to Hillsboro, and stopped at Gen- 
eral Trimble’s37 where I was agreeably surprised at meeting an old friend from 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, who had lately removed to Hillsboro, and hearing of 
our arrival came immediately to see us. The next day being Sunday, as was our 
custom, Bishop McKendree preached in the morning and I in the evening. 

Leaving Hillsboro on Tuesday, we arrived in Lebanon on Wednesday eve- 
ning and went to the house of Mr. Voglesong 3* where, at his special request, 
we made our home for several weeks, although we spent but little time there, 


porary account, in which he mentions leaving his foundered horse and carriage in care of 
his “kind and attentive friend Crist,” see the letter dated Urbana, Ohio, June 16, 1827, 
published in the Methodist Magazine, 10:371-373 (August, 1827). 

35 Jacob D. Dietrich settled im Lancaster in 1807, founding in 1809 a German news- 
paper, Der Ohio Adler, and served as postmaster and president of the town council; he 
and his wife were members of the first Methodist class in Lancaster, 1812. Hervey Scott, 
A Complete History of Fairfield County, Ohio, 13, 59, 123 (Columbus, 1877); A. A. 
Graham, History of Fairfield and Perry Counties, Ohio, 168 (Chicago, 1883). 

36 Thomas Worthington (1773-1827), Ohio statesman, who was born in Virginia, 
served as United States senator for Ohio, 1803-1814; and in 1814 was elected fourth gov- 
ernor of Ohio, serving until 1818. Mrs. Worthington was Eleanor Swearingen. Worthing- 
ton’s sister was the wife of Edward Tiffin (1776-1829), a native of England, who served 
Ohio as its first governor, 1803-1805. 

37 Allen Trimble (1783-1870), a native of Virginia, served as governor of Ohio, 1821- 
1830, and was an influential Methodist layman. 

38 George Foglesong (1784-1831) had joined the M. E. Church at Lebanon in 1806. 
History of Warren County, Ohio, 476, 497 (Chicago, 1882). 
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for we did considerable visiting in the town and through the surrounding 
country, and also attended three camp meetings; one at Urbana, one at Ridge- 
ville (the home of Hon. John McLain,}9 at that time Postmaster General 
under President Adams) and one near Dayton. 

In September we turned our faces towards Cincinnati, where the Ohio Con- 
ference was to convene, and on our way we stopped and spent a day at the 
home of Rev. Philip Gatch,4° who had been an itinerant preacher in Virginia, 
and also an intimate friend of Bishop McKendree; but now, on account of his 
advanced age, had returned home and retired from active service and was lo- 
cated in Ohio. The next day after leaving him we arrived in Cincinnati and 
made our home with Oliver Spencer,4? a wealthy banker who not only made 
our home with him very pleasant, but heartily welcome in his elegant home. 
The next day, Wednesday, Conference convened,‘4* Bishop George‘? presid- 
ing. Bishop McKendree was only a visitor throughout all their deliberations 
[which] made the session a very delightful one. 

Leaving Cincinnati we crossed the river to Newport, Kentucky, where there 
resided a physician by the name of Haines [Hinde],44 who had come with 
General Wolfe from England, and was surgeon in the British Army when 
General Wolfe was killed at Quebec, after which event Dr. Haines left the 
army and settled in Virginia, where he married. He was an excellent physician, 
but exceedingly eccentric. After some years he with his family moved to Ken- 
tucky and settled in Newport. Several amusing anecdotes are related of him 
which I will here repeat. 

Once when attending a revival of religion, his wife became deeply convicted 
and consequently somewhat depressed in spirit. The D[octo]r was unable to 

39 John McLean, LL.D. (1785-1861), a native of New Jersey, served as a member of 


Congress, 1813-1816; judge of the Ohio Supreme Court, 1816; postmaster-general, 1823- 
1829; and associate justice of the United States Supreme Court. 


4° Philip Gatch (1751-1835), a native of Maryland, had attended the first American 
Methodist Conference in 1773, and was one of the first native American Methodist itiner- 
ants. Gatch was then living at Milford, Clermont County, Ohio, in the Little Miami 
Valley. 

4° Oliver M. Spencer had come to Cincinnati in 1791. In 1807 he was first cashier of 
the Miami Bank, the banking office of the Miami Exporting Company; in 1814 he became 
second president of the Exporting Company and Bank. He was a convert from Quakerism, 
and became a local preacher in the M. E. Church. Charles F. Goss, Cincinnati the Queen 
City, 1:496; 2:172-173 (Chicago, 1912); Charles T. Greve, Centennial History of Cin- 
cinnati, 1:215, 274-275 (Chicago, 1904). 

42 The conference convened at Cincinnati on September 19, 1827. Minutes, 1:513. 

43 Enoch George (1767-1828), a Virginian, was elected bishop in 1816. 


44 Dr. Thomas Hinde (1736-1828) married in Virginia, 1767, Mary Todd Hubbard, 
daughter of an English merchant, and removed to Hanover County, where he was family 
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understand her, and being fully convinced that she was becoming deranged, in 
defiance of her protestations applied a blister [plaster] to her back. Sometime 
afterward the D[octo]r himself was very much concerned about his spiritual 
welfare and became a very pious man. At an exciting election in Newport, his 
grandson[s] who were very anxious to obtain as many votes as possible for their 
candidate, took the Doctor, who at that time was very old and feeble both in 
body and mind to the polls, and as he stepped up the Judge asked, “Who do 
you vote for, Doctor?” Clasping his hands he triumphantly replied, “I vote 
for the Lord Jesus Christ.” Returning home, being met on the road by a 
friend who asked him where he had been, he replied, clapping his hands as if 
filled with joy, “Oh! I have been to camp meeting and we have had a glorious 
time.” By the invitation of his two daughters who called on Bishop McKen- 
dree while we were at Mr. Spencer’s, we went there and received a cordial 
welcome from him as well as from the other members of his family. We re- 
mained all night there and the next day went to a camp meeting in Boone 
County, about sixteen miles from Newport. After the meeting broke up we 
proceeded on our journey until we reached Cynthiana, the county seat of Har- 
rison County, named after General Harrison’s two daughters. There we spent 
two nights and one day with Rev. Mr. Cole.45 

We next went to Georgetown, Scott County, where we remained over Sun- 
day, preaching as usual. On Monday morning we started for Lexington, where 
we arrived in the evening and in conformity with an appointment which had 
preceded us, Bishop McKendree preached in the Methodist Church. We re- 
mained there several days visiting among the people and resting the horses. 
Our next stopping place was Versailles, where the Kentucky Conference*® had 








physician to Patrick Henry. An avowed infidel, after Mrs. Hinde’s conversion he too ex- 
perienced a change of heart and became a devoted Christian. His son, Thomas S. Hinde, 
became a distinguished Methodist minister and, under the guise of “Theophilus Arminius,” 
the early historian of Kentucky Methodism. A daughter married the Reverend Mr. Leroy 
Cole, father of Methodism in Cynthiana; another married Williams Kavanaugh and was 
mother of four Methodist preachers, including Bishop Hubbard Hinde Kavanaugh of the 
Southern Church. William E. Arnold, A History of Methodism in Kentucky, (1783- 
1820) 1:188-192 (Louisville, Ky, 1935); Dr. Thomas Hinde, “Recollections . . .,” 
Methodist Magazine, 12:121-128 (April, 1830); Mary Todd Hinde, “Recollections 

- »” Methodist Magazine, 13:121-132 (April, 1831). 

45 Leroy Cole (1749-1830), a Virginian, entered the Methodist itinerancy in 1777, and 
was ordained elder at the Christmas Conference, 1784. 

46 The Kentucky Conference met at Versailles, Woodford County, on October 11, 1827. 
Minutes, 1:§15. 


47 Thomas A. Morris, D. D. (1794-1874), a native of West Virginia, was elected bishop 
in 1836. In 1827 he was stationed at Louisville. Minutes, 1:548. 
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just convened and the first evening after our arrival, | preached. During that 
session, I had the privilege of becoming acquainted with, and listening to some 
of the most eloquent and distinguished men in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, among whom was Thomas Morris‘? who afterward went to Ohio and 
became editor of the [Western] Christian Advocate which for several years he 
conducted with marked ability until he was appointed Bishop, and Hubbert 
Kavanaugh,‘* a bishop in the Conference South—both were very able men. 
Also Peter Akers,49 one of the greatest and most able divines I ever listened to. 
On Friday we went to Harrodsburg, where we remained over Sunday, Bishop 
McKendree preaching in the morning and I in the evening. On Monday, 
after riding about fifteen miles we stopped with Barnabas McHenry,5° an old 
acquaintance who had been an itinerant preacher with Bishop McKendree in 
Virginia, but now, being advanced in years, had located on a small, but beauti- 
ful farm near Springfield; his family consisted of four daughters and one son, 
who were remarkably talented and interesting. 

On Wednesday we went to Springfield, about four miles from brother Mc- 
Henry’s home. On the street we met brother Arkus Lindsay,5' the leading 
member of the Kentucky Conference, who insisted on us accompanying him 
to his home a short distance from town, where we remained until the follow- 
ing Monday, Bishop McKendree preaching on Sunday at the house of Mr. 
Lindsay’s father-in-law. Here Bishop McKendree told me that his health was 
so much enfeebled, it was thought best for him to discontinue his labors until 
the next spring when the weather would be settled and as a preacher by the 
name of McNeal5* was going to Tennessee, where Dr. McKendree,’} his 
brother, resided, he had concluded to accompany him as he had kindly offered 
to take care of him. Accordingly with great regret on my part on Monday 
morning, after instructing me to go to Bardstown to take charge of that cir- 
cuit,S¢ the Bishop bade me farewell, and | proceeded to my appointment 

48 Hubbard Hinde Kavanaugh, D. D. (1802-1884), a native of Kentucky, was elected 
bishop of the M. E. Church, South, in 1854. 

49 Peter Akers, D. D. (1790-1886), was in 1827 agent for Augusta College, Kentucky. 
He later served as president of McKendree College, Illinois. Minutes, 1:548. 

5° Barnabas McHenry (1767-1833) was one of the pioneer Methodist preachers in the 
trans-Appalachian region. 

5! Marcus Lindsey (1787-1833), a native of Ireland, was in 1827-28 presiding elder of 
the Salt River District, Kentucky Conference. Minutes, 1:548. 

52 Doubtless George McNelly, appointed in 1827 presiding elder of the Green River 
District. Minutes, 1:548. 

53 Dr. James McKendree lived near Fountain Head, Sumner County, Tennessee. 

$4 At the Baltimore Conference held at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, April 9, 1828, “Jacob B. 
Crist, transferred to Kentucky Conference.” Minutes, 1:527, 561. 
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where I made my home with Benjamin Hardin,‘’ one of the greatest lawyers 
in the state. I remained there until the last of June [1828], when I received 
a letter from the Bishop requesting me to meet him in Elizabethtown. During 
my ministration in Bardstown, I took into the church ninety-five members, 

Complying with the Bishop’s request I immediately went to Elizabethtown 
and was delighted to find the old gentleman greatly improved in health.5$ 
After traveling together several days through a country called “the barrens” 
and passing through Bowling Green and Russellville at hoth of which places 
we preached, we arrived at Franklin, where we made but a short stop and then 
went to Dr. McKendree’s in Sumner County, Tennessee. 

After remaining there several days, we went to a camp meeting in the north- 
ern part of the county; on our way there we passed through Gallatin, the 
county seat. Rain fell nearly all the week and at the close of the meeting we 
returned to Gallatin and stopped at the home of Elijah Boddie,57 a liberal 
and talented member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whose elegant resi- 
dence was in a beautiful walnut grove about two miles from Gallatin and here 
I first met his niece, Miss Elizabeth Elliot, a beautiful young lady whose 
many charms led me captive. After remaining there two days Bishop McKen- 
dree and I went to a camp meeting near Nashville. Like most other meetings 
of the kind, it proved very pleasant and profitable; and like most other camp 
meetings, many incidents both ridiculous and humorous transpired. One which 
particularly amused me, I will relate. 

Residing at Nashville was a very worthy gentleman known as Harry Hill,®* 
whose many virtues were equal to his great wealth. He was the owner of a 

$§ Benjamin Hardin (1784-1852), a native of Pennsylvania and Kentucky legislator, 
represented Kentucky in the 14th, 16th, 17th, 23rd, and 24th Congresses. Biographical Di- 
rectory of the American Congress, 1059 (Washington, 1928). 

56 During the interim Bishop McKendree attended the Kentucky Conference at Shelby- 
ville, October 23, 1828; “then a three-days’ meeting on my way to Elizabethtown, where 
Brother Crist met me.” Paine, Life and Times of Bishop McKendree, 2:119. 

57 Elijah Boddie (1787-1851), a lawyer and planter of Sumner County, Tennessee, was 
a native of North Carolina; his grandfather, Nathan Boddie, was a member of the Meck- 
lenburg Congress. In 1816 Elijah Boddie married Maria Elliott, daughter of Charles and 
Elizabeth (Odum) Elliott of “Walnut Grove,” Sumner County, and a stepdaughter of 
Learner Blackman, Methodist preacher. Boddie succeeded to “Walnut Grove.” Jay Guy 
Cisco, Historic Sumner County, Tennessee, “The Odum, Elliott, and Boddie Families,” 
283-286 (Nashville, 1909). 

58 Henry R. W. Hill, millionaire merchant of Nashville and New Orleans, was con- 
verted to Methodism in 1817. His home was Bishop McKendree’s when the latter was in 
Nashville. Will T. Hale and Dixon L. Merritt, A History of Tennessee and Tennesseans, 


2:356,394; 3:809 (Chicago, 1913); Paine, Life and Times of Bishop McKendree, 
2:135-36. 
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large and handsome steamboat which he called The Nashville, and which ran 
from Nashville to Pittsburgh and from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. At the 
time of this camp meeting the rivers were so low that it was impossible to run 
any but small boats, consequently the hands of the Nashville were all idle and 
Mr. Hill gave them a tent on the camp ground and furnished them with pro- 
visions. Among them was a native of Portugal, a very small excitable and pro- 
fane man, who had become deeply convicted and was in great distress. He 
gave expression to his emotions in loud and continued lamentations, declaring 
the Devil was in him as big as a horse and he was sure he would get him. But 
at last after several days of terrible anxiety and grief he professed to have found 
peace and jumping up from the mourners’ bench he ran to his comrades in 
their tent and clapping his hands exclaimed, “I'll be d——-d if I haven’t got 
religion!” 

At the close of the camp meeting, we returned to Elijah Boddie’s where we 
spent the night, and after visiting several families in the neighborhood went 
back to Dr. McKendree’s. While there the circuit preacher, Rev. Rice,5? came 
and as the Bishop purposed spending several weeks in the neighborhood with 
his brothers and sisters, he advised me to go on the circuit with brother Rice. 
After traveling with him about a week and preaching I became seriously indis- 
posed and stopped at the house of a Mr. Parker, where I remained several 
weeks under the treatment of his son, who was a physician.®° During that time 
Bishop McKendree, who was obliged to resume his travels, started south ac- 
companied by his nephew [John McKendree], however, previous to starting 
he wrote me advising me to remain on the circuit until his return, for brother 
Rice’s year had in the meantime expired and he had gone elsewhere, and by 
the wish of the people Conference had appointed me his successor.®! 

The country was delightful, the people intelligent and kind and Methodism 
above par. I was a frequent and welcome visitor at the home of Mr. Boddie, 
whose beautiful and intelligent niece I have already mentioned, but as she was 
wealthy and I was only a poor minister, although I had my aspiration, I never 
had the courage to ask her to share my lot. But one evening I was made super- 
latively happy by receiving in a very delicate manner a proposal of marriage 

$9: One Thomas Rice was a member of the Holston Conference in 1828 (Minutes, 
1:552), but Crist may possibly be referring to Henry Rives of the Tennessee Conference. 
Minutes, 2:13- 

60 The bishop writes that “Crist was taken with the fever, and declined going any fur- 
ther.” Paine, Life and Times of Bishop McKendree, 2:119. 


61 The Tennessee Conference met at Murfreesborough, Tennessee, December 4, 1828, 
Bishop Soule presiding. Minutes, 1:553. Among the appointments was “Fountain Head, 
Jacob B. Crist, John W. Ellis,” in the Cumberland District. Minutes, 2:14. 
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from her. To say that my sojourn in that neighborhood was pleasant only ex- 
presses an atom of the real truth. I was also very successful in my ministry, tak- 
ing into the church over three hundred new members. 

Bishop McKendree was gone several months and when he returned his 
health was so feeble, he had to give up traveling and rest for several months 
more with his brother. During this time we were together most of the time. 
We together took a remarkably pleasant trip in the Nashville to New Orleans, 
which occupied eight or nine days, and while the Nashville was unloading and 
reloading, we enjoyed ourselves in visiting in the city. I preached once in the 
Methodist Church there, and then on the same boat we returned to Nashville 
where I left the Bishop, he going to his brother’s and I to attend Annual Con- 
ference® at Huntsville, Alabama, Bishop Roberts presiding®?. It was now the 
latter part of 1829, and having been in the itinerancy four years, | was or- 
dained Elder. 

While in Huntsville, I became acquainted with John Ross,°+ a very wealthy 
and educated Indian whose wife dressed in Indian costume; but he had two 
daughters who were educated at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, who were beautiful 
and intelligent girls and dressed as other young ladies of their age. 

While there I also became acquainted with Parson Bro[w]nlow;®5 he was 
a member of the Holston Conference, and a very singular character. My first 
impression of him was not at all in his favor, as I took him to be a rude for- 
ward man. 

Together with three other ministers I made my home with Mr. Brandon,“ 
a very wealthy man whose house was always thrown open to the Methodist 


62 The Tennessee Conference met at Huntsville, Alabama, November 19, 1829. Min- 
utes, 2:15. 

63 Robert Richford Roberts (1778-1843), a native of Maryland, was elected bishop in 
1816. 

64 Ross, then the principal chief of the Cherokee nation, lived on a plantation on the 
Coosa River. The historian of Alabama Methodism writes that he was “a man of splendid 
talents and brilliant attainments, and owned and used to profit a well selected library. He 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and was a zealous worker and an influ- 
ential leader in the divine cause.” A society met at his home, at which services were con- 
ducted in the Cherokee tongue. Anson West, A History of Methodism in Alabama, 395 
(Nashville, 1893). 

65 William Gannaway Brownlow (1805-1877), a Virginian, joined the Holston Con- 
ference in 1826; was an editor and pro-slavery writer, governor of Tennessee, 1865-1869, 
and United States senator, 1869-1875. 

66 Byrd Brandon (1800-1838), a native of North Carolina, was a lawyer at Huntsville, 
Madison County. His wife was Mary Caldwell, of Kentucky, a third cousin of John C. 
Calhoun. Thomas McAdory Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biog- 
raphy, 3:205 (Chicago, 1921). 
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ministers and from his unbounded hospitality, it had obtained the name of the 
Methodist Hotel. There were two beds in our room; one bed was occupied by 
two ministers of advanced age, the other by a younger brother and myself. Re- 
tiring late, we had conversed together until after eleven o’clock; when sleep 
began to weigh down our eyelids and the events of the day were strangely 
mingled with the visionary scenes in the land of Nod, we were all brought 
back to consciousness by some one opening the door and walking into our room. 
Here it is necessary to state that Mr. Brandon’s house was a cottage, and our 
chamber was on the first floor, and as Mr. Brandon never locked his front door, 
it was not a difficult matter for anyone to enter. 

The stranger first going to the bed occupied by the two aged ministers, in 
hie rough positive voice demanding a sleeping place, soon made us understand 
that our unannounced nocturnal visitor was Parson Bro[w]nlow. “There is no 
room in this bed,” said one of the old gentlemen, “but I think you may find 
room in the bed in the other corner.” Coming over to our bed the Parson 
commenced undressing. In vain we protested against the intrusion, the “rough 
and ready parson” went on preparing for bed and when he said “Now, if you 
can’t make a place for me, I shall sleep on top of you” and suiting his actions 
to his words, he got in between us and was soon apparently sound asleep. After 
I became better acquainted with him I learned to have great respect for him. 

From Huntsville I went to Florence, Lauderdale County, Alabama, where 
as there was no preacher there, I was appointed to take charge of the circuit®7 
which included the Cherokee Mission,®* until Bishop McKendree was again 
ready to travel. After remaining there several months, in compliance with in- 
structions from the Bishop, I met him again at his brother’s and together we 
started on a tour through the South, but we had just crossed the Cumberland 
Mountains and arrived at the Cherokee Mission, when the Bishop, whose 
health was failing while we were in the mountains, became so feeble®? that we 
were obliged to go back to his brother’s and as he found he would be compelled 
to give up traveling, I reluctantly made preparations to bid him a last adieu, 

67 Crist’s appointment for 1830 was to the Florence and South Florence Circuit in the 
Richland District of the Tennessee Conference. Minutes, 2:50. 

68 Missionary work was begun among the Cherokees by the Tennessee Conference about 
1822. J. M. Reid, Missions and Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1:110 (New York, 1879). 

69 Robert Paine, the bishop’s biographer, writes: ““The tour began. Slowly and painfully 
he journeyed over the mountains, for about the sixtieth time; and before he reached the 
seat of the Conference, he could neither get in nor out of his carriage without assistance. 
Frequently he had to be carried in the arms of others—his sympathizing and faithful trav- 


eling companion J. B. Crist, being often constrained to shed tears over his precious and 
suffering charge.” Paine, The Life and Times of Bishop McKendree, 2:145. 
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for 1 knew I would never again be permitted to hold sweet converse with him, 
who at that time I loved more than any man living, and on whose remarkably 
handsome face, lit up by loving thoughts for others, I saw the marks of the near 
approach of coming dissolution. 

I had bought a horse (Shirk) which stood already at the door waiting to 
bear me homeward, but Bishop McKendree leaning on my arm, led the way 
to the woods a short distance from the house all the time conversing with me 
in his most pleasant style, and taking my hand, on returning, he thanked me 
with much warmth for my kindness to and care of him and expressed his hope 
that the “blessing of Heaven would ever attend me.” He then bade me an 
affectionate farewell. Then mounting my horse I sadly rode away. It was now 
Autumn of 1830 (November). 

After riding fifteen miles | stopped at Mr. Elliot’s, the father of my affianced 
bride, where I received a cordial welcome. There Elizabeth and I again made 
solemn vows of constancy and I started toward my home in Reading. 

Leaving Tennessee I passed through Kentucky and on the first of December, 
crossed the Ohio River at Maysville into Ohio. Continuing my journey about 
twelve miles, darkness overtook me, and I found I was obliged to spend the 
night at a wayside inn in the woods. My host put my horse in the stable and 
taking the saddle and bridle, locked them safely in the corn crib, in such a 
mysterious manner, it seemed to me, that my suspicions were at once aroused. 
The inn was built of logs and in two distinct apartments, the same roof cover- 
ing both, thereby leaving a covered passageway between. 

Being very tired, immediately after eating my supper | requested my host 
to show me to my room. Taking a tallow candle he conducted me into one of 
the cabins in which considering the place and its surroundings, the accommo- 
dations were very good. The night was chilly and coming so directly from the 
South, I felt the cold so perceptibly that I was unable to sleep and to add to 
my wakefulness soon after retiring, | heard in the passageway voices in earnest 
conversation but so low and muffled I could not distinguish a word and my 
suspicions were not in any way allayed by the whispers. Shortly after midnight 
I heard in the distance a number of men laughing and talking boisterously; 
gradually they drew nearer, at last they were close to the house, Then I knew 
my apprehensions were not without foundation. | felt that the hour and min- 
ute for action had come. Without a weapon of any kind to defend myself in 
the house of a desperado, now surrounded by his boon companions, I felt the 
cold chills creeping over me for | was indeed powerless to defend myself and 
I knew too at just such places many a poor traveler had disappeared, leaving 
no trace of his untimely end. My door was tried, not quietly, but as though 
the bloodthirsty hounds felt my weakness and their power. 
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Assuming a courage I did not feel, 1 demanded angrily, “What do you want 
here at this time of night?” My landlord replied in a conciliatory tone, “I am 
sorry to disturb you, but a lot of us have just got home from a corn husking, 
and I am going to keep a couple here all night. 1 would like to put them in the 
loft above your room.” I immediately arose and let them in and then asked 
who it was that kept up such a continual whispering. “Oh!” he replied with a 
genial laugh, “that is our girl and her feller courting.” My fears were dispelled 
and returning to my comfortable bed, I soon fell into a sound and refreshing 
sleep, broken only by a call to an early breakfast and it was not yet light when 
I took my well fed and groomed horse and resumed my journey. 

After traveling two days I arrived late Saturday night at Chillicothe and 
stopped with my old friend, Mr. Levi. On Sunday morning we went to 
church and being recognized by the pastor, Rev. Powel,’° he came to me and 
insisted on me preaching. After church was dismissed, the people and the pas- 
tor, who had been very anxious to commence a protracted meeting, gathered 
around me and insisted on me remaining a week and as my horse was tired I 
cheerfully consented. We had a good meeting, great interest was manifested 
and it was not until the next Saturday [a] week that I was permitted to take 
my departure. 

On Saturday after a delightful ride through a beautiful country, I arrived 
at Lancaster and again was the guest of Judge Detrick. Samuel Hamilton,7' 
the pastor of the church, having been informed of my arrival, called on me 
and insisted that I should fill his pulpit that day. The next day being Monday, 
I tried my horse’s and my own patience by going over a dreadfully muddy 
road. However, we arrived about sundown at Rushville, and after resting all 
night and getting our breakfast we again undertook to get to Zanesville, which 
on account of the horrible condition of the roads, was almost an impossibility. 
Late in the evening the lights shining from the windows in the town, cheered 
us and in a short time my horse was well cared for in a good stable, and I was 
comfortably installed in a good bed. 

Wednesday morning I took the [National] turnpike which was then just 
completed. It was certainly the best road I ever traveled on. Friday evening | 
passed through Wheeling and when six miles east of that place, | put up for 
the night at an excellent inn kept by a Mrs. Beck,?? recently from Berks 

7° Evidently John H. Power, who was appointed to Chillicothe in the Scioto District at 
the Ohio Conference of 1831. Minutes, 2:81. 

7! Hamilton (1791-1854) was serving the Fairfield Circuit in the Lancaster District of 
the Ohio Conference in 1831. Minutes, 2:81. 

72 Mrs. Sarah Beck, widow of James Beck ( ? -1829) kept a tavern at Roney’s Point, 


a stage station on the Cumberland Road ten miles from Wheeling. Thomas B. Searight, 
The Old Pike, a History of the National Road, 291-92 (Uniontown, Pa., 1894). 
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County, who although she had never before seen me, was well acquainted with 
all my people, and entertained me pleasantly by conversing of them. 

The weather was now very cold, but being very anxious to reach home, I 
left there Saturday morning and late in the night arrived at Washington, 


Washington County, Pennsylvania, and stopped at the house of an old gentle-' 


man by the name of [James] Shannon, a leading member in the Methodist 
Church. Here again I met brother Waterman from Pittsburgh, who had ex- 
changed pulpits with the minister [Daniel Limerick] stationed at Washington, 
which strange as it may seem, was the case, just three years and six months be- 
fore, when Bishop McKendree and I stopped there together. Brother Water- 
man insisted on me filling the pulpit both Sunday morning and evening. 

On Monday morning my faithful “Shirk” and I again took to the road, in 
the afternoon reached the mountains and in the evening ascended Laurel Hill 
and after riding five miles put up at a wayside inn and rested until the next 
day (Tuesday). On Thursday, I passed through Cumberland, Maryland, on 
my way to Flintstone, where I arrived late in the evening and stopped with 
brother Tegtis, who kept a large hotel. It was an old house to which had been 
built several additions. It was already full of guests who had retired and while 
supper was being prepared for me, another traveler arrived from the east, and 
it was ten o’clock before we were called to supper. My appetite was sharpened 
by long fasting and a long, cold ride. They had just butchered and the table 
fairly groaned with the best of well prepared victuals of which sausage, pud- 
ding, and beefsteak took no inconsiderable part, and forgetting prudence I did 
more than justice to the good things before me. After eating I went to my 
room and satisfying myself that the doors and windows were securely fastened, 
I went to bed and was soon asleep. 

I had not slept long until I became conscious that some one was in my room, 
but when I attempted to rise 1 found that I was held fast in bed by some pro- 
digious weight on top of me and that I was unable to move. After struggling 
for some time, I succeeded in extricating myself and still feeling the presence 
of some one in the room, I jumped from my bed, tried the doors and windows, 
tound them all as I had left them, then crept under the bed to ascertain if 
any one were hiding there, but could feel nothing, so I returned to my bed, 
but not to sleep, for I could not convince myself that I had been mistaken. 

Early the next morning I was glad to take my departure from the haunted 
house, but I could not escape from the effects of the terrible experience 
through which I had passed, making me very uncomfortable all day. Just about 
dark I arrived at a tollgate, the keeper came out with his lantern, I did not 
have the right change, so I gave him a quarter dollar and as he turned to get 
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the change it flashed across my mind that I had been the victim of a horrible 
nightmare, and my depressed spirits were caused by the weight on my stomach. 

On Saturday night I reached Hagerstown, Maryland, and on Sunday morn- 
ing Rev. Edward Smith,?3 the Methodist minister, requested me to preach, 
which I did, both in the morning and evening. Great interest was manifested, 
and brother Smith prevailed on me to remain through the week and preach 
every evening. We had a powerful meeting and many were added to the 
church. 

The next Monday I again turned my face homeward and Wednesday eve- 
ning arrived in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where 1 expected to stop with a 
friend, for although I had seventy dollars when I left Florence, Alabama, I 
was now with but a shilling in my purse, and I could not go to a public house 
and now as the shades of evening were gathering around, | fully expected to 
find in Lancaster rest anid refreshment for myself and horse, (but greatly to 
my disappointment my friend, Mr. Benedict,74 was not at home) so urging my 
tired horse six miles farther, I stopped at a country inn, kept by a Mr. E. 
Baer.75 I told him my name, destination and circumstances, and requested him 
to stable my horse and feed us both and a bed, promising to send the money as 
soon as I arrived in Reading. His reply was insulting and coarse, but after 
much coaxing, he put my horse in the stable and gave me a bed, but would 
give neither of us a mouthful to eat. Just at break of day I took my horse and 
started on my journey and went to my aunt’s, Mrs. Kegrice. She had been 
married to my father’s brother, George, and being left a widow married again 
to Mr. Kegrice. She recognized me at once and welcomed me most cordially. 
As I shook hands with her I said, “I am as hungry as a bear,” and then I told 
her of the treatment I had received the night before. 1 do not remember her 
reply, but I do distinctly remember that no time was lost in having my horse 
bountifully fed and well groomed, and that the table to which I was soon in- 
vited was crowded with the best of victuals. 1 remained with her about an 
hour and resisting her urgent and repeated request to remain longer I left be- 
fore dinner. 

When I arrived within three miles of Reading, as I ascended a rising piece 
of ground, the city of Reading lay spread out before me like a beautiful pic- 
ture. Beyond the city with its domes and spires, its antique buildings and tow- 

73 Edward Smith (1797-1856), a native of Virginia, was appointed to Hagerstown in 
the Carlisle District of the Baltimore Conference in 1830. He later became an anti-slavery 
leader and editor, and a founder of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. Minutes, 2:60. 

74 Philip Benedict was the lay founder of Methodism in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


75 Possibly at Bareville, on the New Holland Pike in upper Leacock Twp., Lancaster 
County, where an inn was kept by Adam Bare (1787-1880). 
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ering chimneys rose Penn Mountain, bleak and cold, whose leafless trees could 
not conceal its dark rocky sides and from its summit the “White Spot” stood 
out in bold relief. Then came the city nestling between its base and the beau- 
tiful winding Schuylkill River, whose clear water looked, in the distance, like 
a broad band of burnished silver. 

I cannot describe my emotions as | reined in my horse to take a good look 
at the home of my youth, but I knew my heart went out in thankfulness, that 
I was again permitted to gaze thus upon it, and that I would soon again be 
numbered as one in the home circle. In another hour I crossed the Schuylkill 
on a new bridge that had been built during my absence, and as there was no 
toll to pay, I had the privilege of keeping my twelve and a half cents in my 
pocket. Ten or fifteen minutes later I was at home and cordially welcomed by 
my brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Orlow Taylor. Mother was away 
on a visit, but just before bedtime, she returned and was both surprised and 
glad to see me, and it was almost morning before we retired. 

The next day the news of my arrival spread rapidly and many of my old 
friends came to see me. In the afternoon, Rev. Thomas Sovereign,’® the pastor 
of the only Methodist Church there in the city, called on me and requested me 
to preach for him both morning and evening on the following Sabbath, and I 
complied with his wishes. Feeling that I needed rest, Conference at my own 
request had left me without an appointment and I remained at home a year. 


A brief account of Crist’s subsequent life and labors, chiefly in the 
Lutheran Church, will serve to round out the picture presented of him 
in the introduction and verbatim selection from his autobiography. Dur- 
ing his sabbatical year in Reading idleness proved an impossibility to a 
man of his active nature, and he writes that he generally managed to fill 
some pulpit on the Sabbath. In addition, he opened in Reading, in April, 
1831, a school of 133 pupils which he taught for several months. In the 
same year he entered the lists as champion of orthodox “partialism” 
against the doctrine of Universalism which was being advanced in Read- 
ing at the time, by publishing a pamphlet entitled The Fog of Universal- 
ism dissipated by the Light of Truth.’ Offered the agency of the Ameri- 

76 Thomas Sovereign was appointed to Reading in 1831, in the Philadelphia District 
of the Philadelphia Conference. The appointment was now a station or single-church 
charge. Minutes, 2:99. 

77 Abel C. Thomas (1807-1880), a Universalist minister and a native of Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, replied in kind with a pamphlet entitled Shipwreck of Partialism. Abel C. 


Thomas, A Century of Universalism in Philadelphia and New York ... and Elsewhere, 
209-210 (Philadelphia, 1872). 
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can Sunday School Union for Ohio in the spring of 1832, he again spent 
eight months of traveling, lecturing in churches, collecting money, and 
selling books. His travels with Bishop McKendree seem to have condi- 
tioned him to a peripatetic life, longing for which recurred in later years. 
Crist next returned to Pennsylvania, and on February 5, 1833, married 
Miss Elizabeth Shipley, of an old and influential Philadelphia Quaker 
family, who proved a constant help and inspiration in his later life.”* 

After his marriage he again visited Ohio, and made a tour through 
southeastern Virginia, returning in the summer of 1834 to Columbus, 
Ohio, where under his supervision a depository of Sabbath School books 
was opened. Columbus remained his home for several years, but about 
1840 he again moved westward, settling in Illinois, first at Oregon, 
Ogle County, and later in Jacksonville, Morgan County. Of positive 
antislavery views’? in the period when the slavery question was looming 
large in the political and religious scene in America, Crist was now ap- 
pointed agent of the Colonization Society. His work in this connection 
brought him into close contact with many men of rising importance in 
the mid-West, among them Lincoln, in whose Springfield home Crist 
was a frequent visitor. 

The second religious phase of his life opened in the year 1847, when 
he formally entered the Lutheran Church. He explains his momentous 
decision as follows: “After spending the year at my home in Reading, 
and again mingling with the Lutherans, I felt that my proper place was 
among them, in fact I was a Lutheran at heart, although I loved the 
Methodist Church and for years I could not think of leaving it. How- 
ever, in 1847, I took my papers from that church and was cordially re- 
ceived into the Lutheran Synod of Illinois.”*° Lutheranism was young in 
Illinois, ministers were scarce, and plans were being launched for Luth- 
eran schools to supply the deficiency. In the spring of 1848 Hillsboro 
College offered Crist an agency, and, moving with his family to the little 


78 Of his former marriage prospect he writes: “During this time there had been quite 
a change in the length, tone and frequency of Miss Elliot’s letters, and though I did not 
want to confess it even to myself, I was not disappointed nor hurt when I heard of her 
marriage to a more wealthy suitor.” Autobiography, 22. 

79It is interesting to note in this connection that about this time, as executor of his 
uncle, Dr. Jacob Bishop’s estate, he manumitted the latter’s many slaves. This information 
came from the Crist family. 


80 Autobiography, 24. 
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college town, he made it the center of a wide itinerancy in its interests. 
In this capacity during 1848-1849 he toured Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, [West] Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, visiting the 
islands of Lutheranism throughout the South and East and attending 
several important synods. He was next appointed agent of the Education 
Society of Gettysburg College, Pennsylvania, in which work his labors 
were confined to the Middle States. 

Desiring to settle down with his maturing family, he now accepted a 
call to the Lutheran charge comprising Mount Joy, Maytown, and 
Marietta, in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and Wrightsville, in York 
County, where he served faithfully and well during the years 1852- 
1854.°' That some of his zeal and techniques were Methodistic in char- 
acter is seen in his assisting in protracted meetings on several charges, re- 
sulting in large ingatherings of converts. His second Lutheran pastorate 
was the Kishacoquillas Charge in the beautiful Big Valley of Mifflin 
County, Pennsylvania, where he labored in 1854-1856. In 1857 he was 
called to the churches of the Sinking Valley Charge in Blair and Hunt- 
ingdon Counties, Pennsylvania. Here the aging pastor spent some of the 
happiest years of his life, and his evangelistic ardor added several new 
preaching-points to his parish. In 1865-1866 he again toured Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland as agent for Gettysburg College, and soon after- 
wards accepted a cordial call from the Jenner Charge in Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania. The twilight of his life was spent in Altoona, 
Blair County, whence he went out to preach at Freeport, Armstrong 
County; at Antis [Bellwood], in Blair County; and at Petersburg, 
Huntingdon County.** This faithful and beloved minister passed to his 
reward on the twenty-eighth of April, 1881, at Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

These selections from the autobiography of Jacob Bishop Crist give 
us a picture of American Methodism at a time when it was expanding in 
North and South, and undergoing crucial changes which were to usher 
in a new day. A decade and a half later came the momentous division of 
1845 on the slavery issue, which split the movement into churches North 


81 George P. Goll, History of the St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Maytown, 
Lancaster Co., Pa., 59-64 (Lancaster, 1904). 

82 W. H. Bruce Carney, History of the Allegheny Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, 306, 311, 409, 435, 511, 568 ff., 649, 708 (Philadelphia, ©1918.) 
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and South; of this, however, nothing is presaged in Crist’s account. The 
contacts he made with influential laymen such as Governor Trimble of 
Ohio show that Methodism was and had been making converts among 
the more prominent and well-to-do classes of society. Mention of Meth- 
odist colleges hints at another change in Methodism at the time: the pe- 
riod of Crist’s travels marked the inception of Methodist higher educa- 
tion. His acquaintance with the great Methodist preachers of the day—- 
Bascom, Akers, Morris, Lindsey, and Brownlow, for examples—is also 
of interest. And the picture he gives us of Bishop McKendree, who was 
himself a living link with Asbury and the very genesis of American Meth- 
odism, is a “voice out of the past” and a valuable supplement to the sev- 
eral published lives of McKendree. 

Crist may be considered one of the most important Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man contributions to the Methodist movement in America, perhaps one 
of the three greatest early Pennsylvania-German Methodist circuit 
riders. Second in the coterie was Henry Boehm (1775-1875) of Lan- 
caster County, whose labors as traveling companion to Bishop Asbury, 
paralleling the labors of Crist with McKendree, were invaluable to the 
growing church; the other was Jacob Gruber (1776-1850) of Bucks 
County, that beloved eccentric of the Baltimore and Philadelphia Con- 
ferences whose memory is still pleasantly green in the valleys in Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, where he spent a lifetime as circuit 
preacher and presiding elder. Crist’s work was equally meritorious. 

As the years passed the compass of his labors was diminished but he 
ministered in the smaller fields with as much energy and Christian vision 
as in the larger. Each of his various later activities, such as the agencies 
of the Colonization and Education Societies, of Hillsboro and Gettysburg 
Colleges, is a subject worthy of further study. To his work in the Luth- 
eran ministry in his second “period” he brought a fresh evangelical ap- 
proach, an attitude which characterized his work throughout his life. As 
a pastor he seems to have been beloved among his people; as a preacher, 
outstanding officially and locally—it was once said in the Pennsylvania 
Synod that “Brother Crist is of more value to the Church than the whole 
Illinois Synod,” which at the time was in disrepute in the East. As a 
pamphleteer he firmly upheld orthodoxy against the inroads of newer 
viewpoints such as Universalism; his autobiography shows his power of 
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expression—concise, well-worded, and interesting are the tales he tells 
of his fascinating life. A devoted friend he was, as seen in his relations 
with Bishop McKendree, and a loving husband and father. 

Jacob Bishop Crist was a leader in many ways. The scarcity of pub- 
lished references to his work may be an indication of Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man modesty and humility on his part, but at least during his lifetime, 
though he did not seek fame, he enjoyed wide esteem in the denomina- 
tions which he served. The lives of such men, the humble great, are im- 
bued with the spirit of Goethe’s lines: 

Thu was jeder loben miiszte 

Wenn die ganze Welt es wiiszte 

Thu es dasz es niemand weisz 

Dann ist doppelt grosz dein Preis 
Such was Jacob Bishop Crist, one of Pennsylvania’s most distinguished 
Methodists, and one of her most valued Lutheran leaders. 
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MR. DUSS REPLIES TO HIS CRITIC 
Karl J. R. Arndt’s review of my book, The Harmonists, in the West- 


ern Pennsylvania Historical Magazine for September—December, 1943, 
is in reality a vicious attack not only on the veracity and character in 
general of the author of the book but on the character of noble men and 
women who are asleep in their graves and unable to refute the slanderous 
charges. 

He carps at The Harmonists that it should contain a fuller account of 
my trusteeship. He conveniently forgets that the foreword states that 
the story is a severe abridgment of “My Memoirs,” which he read, and 
of which he said that they should be published as they were—that they 
could not be satisfactorily condensed. 

In order to throw doubt over my entire story he attacks my version 
of the suicide of Peter Weber (last potter of the Harmony Society). His 
position is that as a two-year-old I could not know about the suicide 
which happened a year previous to my arrival at Economy. He well 
knows that in my original story I write of the talk of the suicide, and 
that Mrs. Schumacher, my senior by fourteen years, explained to me the 
reason why the talk impressed me. As a matter of fact, there was still 
talk of that suicide in the 1880’s, as living witnesses can testify; also 
down through the years, viewing the handiwork of potter Weber has 
kept me in mind of his suicide. 

Mr. Arndt’s attempt at discrediting my statement as to brother Eck- 
ensperger being the school teacher at Economy, simply because travelers 
write of him as the hotel keeper, is worse than foolish. My book clearly 
shows that Harmonists, myself included, occupied various positions. Also 
be it noted that a great number of Harmonists with whom I came in 
contact had “gone to school” to Eckensperger—hence the daily by-word, 
“as Eckensperger used to say.” The ridicule he heaps upon me via his 
story of “the wonderchild Schelmuffsky” is unworthy of the pen of any 
reputable writer and has nothing in common with the author of the 
book. 

He states that chronological confusion and error are found on pages 
16, 69-70, 75-77, 86, 90, 104 and 121. There is no confusion or error 
to the ordinary reader. Abridgment from the original, yes, but nothing 
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confusing. What he states as to page 86 shows his ignorance of the sci- 
ence of accountancy, since he does not see that on the face of it the fac- 
tory table for the year 1831 proves exactly my contention, that it was 
gotten up for the purpose of fooling “some one not conversant with 
proper accounting.” Mr. Arndt says that Frederick Rapp, if he were 
alive, would sue me and convict me of slander. Well, let us turn to the 
case of Nachtrieb vs. Baker and Henrici, November Term, 1849, United 
States Circuit Court, Western District of Pennsylvania. The testimony 
of Jacob Wagner discloses: 

“In the fall of 1831, when all hands at the factory were going out 
harvesting, Frederick Rapp came to the wool house where I was at- 
tending, very much displeased with the management of George Rapp; 
that it was foolish or bragging idea of him to be carrying on farming so 
largely .. . that just by stopping the factory one week, they lost on the 
factory what will just balance the whole crop of wheat and oats and 
rye... even if the crop of wheat should amount to six thousand 
bushels... ” 

Another, even more competent witness, Philip Bentel, who had been 
a clerk and bookkeeper at the Society’s store, testified : 

“One time, after we had made out the factory accounts, they seemed 
pretty large—Frederick Rapp made the remark that if he would show 
old George Rapp such balance, the old man would want to know where 
the money was—that we should make the balance appear rather smaller 
. . . that this was in 1830 or 1831.” 


One must also take into consideration that at this period the two 
Rapps were not at all in harmonious accord—a matter that Mr. Arndt 
frequently discussed with me and that we both deplored. 

He states that some of my quotations are inaccurate and distorted and 
cites pages 68-69 and 55, 56. There is no inaccuracy or distortion. 
Abridgment, yes, but not distortion. The quotations from a long letter 
of Frederick Rapp to Mr. Worcester are correct and pertinent to my 
subject; omissions neither add to nor detract from it, as anyone can 
read in the Bole book or by perusing the original copy of the letter 
which should be on file in the Duss Memorial Exhibit. 

He attacks not only my veracity but that of Mrs. Duss via correspon- 
dence which he construes in a way to disprove my statement in reference 
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to Henrici’s welcome at my arrival from Nebraska in 1888. Henrici 
said: “Well, now you are here and everything will be all right.” At a 
later date Henrici told Mrs. Duss that my coming was in answer to his 
prayer as had been his coming in answer to prayer by Father Rapp. 

As proof that I am wrong, Mr. Arndt queries: “Why did not Hen- 
rici make him (Duss) instead of Woelfel second trustee?” Here again 
he conveniently ignores the fact that it was the Board of Elders that 
elected the trustees—the trustees had no such power. As to what Henrici 
said to me, my recollection is perfect, and as to what Mrs. Duss told me 
of Henrici’s talk to her, I can candidly state that in all of the sixty-two 
years of our married life I have never found Mrs. Duss to be wrong 
in the repetition of anything she heard or that she indulged in deliberate 
falsehood. Hence, I can readily decide who it is that is guilty of such 
indulgence. 

Highly significant is the fact that out of the voluminous testimony in 
the case of Schwarz vs. Duss (in which case we were thoroughly investi- 
gated and in which my integrity and management received high com- 
mendation from the Master, from the Court, and from the Circuit 
Courtof Appeals; also the approval of the United States Supreme Court), 
Mr. Arndt selects one little line derogatory to me from the testimony 
of Henry Feucht, whom he calls a “genuine Harmonist descendant,” 
but of whom the Master stated and the Court approved: 

“Henry Feucht all through his testimony shows bitter animosity to 
J. S. Duss. In his testimony he was disposed to exaggerate. He consid- 
ered what he had heard from others as personal knowledge and constant- 
ly testified to it as such even after his attention had been called to it.” 
The Master might have added that witnesses in number testified that 
“Feucht’s reputation for truth and veracity was bad.” 

When Mr. Arndt states that on page 25 I build up something to 
defame Henrici he goes far afield from the truth. There is no defama- 
tion whatever—the story reflects not on Henrici but on the Board of 
Elders. Indeed, as to that outstanding patriarch, I feel certain that no 
one has ever spoken or written in more glowing terms than those ac- 
credited to me. 

The reviewer’s attempt to put the halo of “bonus” around the settle- 
ment between my mother and the Society is stupid misrepresentation. 
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The amount of $2,216.58 was the accumulation of her wages and her 
pension, and in accordance with the wage scale as I have it. Self-evident- 
ly a bonus would be in round figures not in odd dollars and cents; be- 
sides, the Society was not in the habit of handing out such beneficences 
to people in order that they might indulge in trips to Europe or to any 
other place. 

His turning and twisting of facts regarding Mr. Brooks and his aid 
in my efforts to save the Society from utter financial ruin is a vicious 
attack on the character of said Brooks. That Mr. Arndt cannot con- 
ceive the nobility that I accord to that good friend of mine, and of 
the Society, is proof of a callous heart and ignorance of human charac- 
ter. His statement that I paid my attorneys in astronomical figures be- 
trays his woeful ignorance of the difference between a bond and actual 
cash. There being no funds whatever at the time, I agreed to give Mr. 
Brooks one-fourth of whatsoever we might be able to save out of the 
impending wreckage. Later this was changed to one hundred thousand 
dollar Liberty Land Company bonds (value $33,333). 

At that, Mr. Brooks, at a time when the Society again needed help, 
generously handed back to Mrs. Duss forty-five of those $1,000 bonds. 
It seems that after Mr. Brooks’ death someone having to do with the 
Brooks estate jumped at the conclusion that I might be entitled to a 
part of this donation, hence wanted Mrs. Duss to guarantee that I 
would not bring suit. 

As to suits at law (of which there is an endless amount of testimony 
and findings of the courts) aside from the single line of the discredited 
witness Feucht, Mr. Arndt contents himself with the misstatement that 
“Mr. Duss defended his title to the Harmony Society millions firmly.” 
This in spite of the findings by the Court in Schwarz vs. Duss, which 
clearly show that at the time I became active as trustee, the Society— 
aside from small amounts of borrowed money—not only had no funds 
whatsoever, but had used depositors’ money in the Economy Savings 
Institution to the extent of a million doliars and was indebted otherwise 
to the extent of almost a half million. 

Mr. Arndt makes a great “to-do” about the “testimony of Dr. 
Smith,” sought for by our opposing counsel in the Everitt-Tryon case, 
in which two committees appointed by the Court failed to find said testi- 
mony. He proudly tells of finding the testimony and of photographing it: 
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I am glad that he has found it, and could only wish that he had been 
on the first committee—thus would we have been spared one half of 
the trouble and expense involved in the search. But he contends that I 
could not have had anything to do with the granting of permission to 
Dr. Bole to examine our papers (for the purpose of writing a thesis, 
publication of which caused all the trouble involved), because the per- 
mission was in the writing of Henry Hice at the behest of Mrs. Duss; 
and, because at the time I was “in New York and entirely too interested 
in the Duss Incomparable Band.” The testimony in said cases discloses 
that Dr. Bole came to Economy, examined our papers, made notes, etc., 
and that his replies to questions on the mooted point were as follows: 

Q. “Did the authorities . . . give you help and permission?” 

A. “They gave me permission.” 

Q. “Was Mr. Duss one of the authorities?” 

A. “Yes, Mr. Duss was the chief trustee.” 

Mr. Arndt speaks highly of Dr. Bole’s book—to this I cheerfully 
subscribe. Relations *twixt Mr. Bole and me were at all times pleasant. 
Instead of making the “‘to-do” about the note, Mr. Arndt might have 
quoted from Dr. Bole as follows: “Mr. Duss found the Society bur- 
dened with a load of debt for which he was not responsible. He devoted 
himself to the task of rescuing the Society from its perilous position, and 
he succeeded. . . . The orchestra directed by him at Madison Square 
Garden was the chief musical attraction in New York City during the 
summer of 1903.” 

The climax of absurdity and falsification shines forth in his contention 
that I list, as a fellow member of the Board of Elders, “Joseph Schwarz 
who was not even a member of the society.” Just prior to my election 
to said board, Joseph Schwarz at the time of his death in 1889 was a 
member of said board. His signature appears in the Articles of 1836 and 
1847; he is No. 453 in my burial register of the Economy cemetery; 
and his brother Christian, in Schwarz vs. Duss, testified that his parents, 
four sisters and brothers Joseph and Joel (the latter born in Economy) 
all joined the Society. 

Mr. Arndt states that on the next page I confuse matters more by 
giving the wrong count of members during the time I was a member of 
the board. The count is correct as anyone can see. 

He misconstrues and misapplies my statement that in religion the 
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members ranged from superpietist to infidel. This statement has par- 
ticular reference to February 15, 1805, the day of the organization of 
the Society when there could not have been the “probationary period” 
the reviewer mentions, and when for the purpose of building houses and 
factories useful mechanics were admitted regardless of belief or lack of it. 

Furthermore this is proven by the very Frederick Rapp letter which 
Mr. Arndt cites in disproof. He states that the Society was a “congrega- 
tion of saints admitted only after a long period of residence” (nonsense 
as to February, 1805). 

It was just three years later (February, 1808) that Frederick Rapp 
wrote to Jacob Neff, “and so the Harmonie will quickly cast out all filth 
in order that the body may be cleansed and purified . . . If the people 
of your region would know who those are who have come from the 
Harmonie . . . they would probably drive them out of the region before 
the wrath of God breaks out over them.” Thus does Frederick dispose 
of some of the Arndt saints; but George Rapp on July 30, 1835, ina 
letter to R. L. Baker, also disposes of others. He writes: “Should we not 
soon be able to separate midnight from morning dawn . . . Zacher Diirr 
is entirely possessed of Satan and has already infected several others.” 
And I, in my day, also knew some members who were not saints. 

In Nachtrieb vs. Baker there is testimony under oath in reference to 
this subject. This the reviewer treats with silent contempt. Mr. Arndt 
attempts to discredit our ownership of the Harmony Society relics 
which at great trouble to Mrs. Duss (and at our joint expense) were 
preserved and donated to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. A Har- 
risburg authority appraised the collection as worth upwards of $100,000. 
The agreement ’twixt the Dusses and the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission specifies that the collection shall be known as the Duss Memorial 
Exhibit. Mr. Arndt states, “Legally that claim has basis but its proof 
rests on a foundation of quicksand.” 

As to this we have the decision of Judge Orr in Everitt vs. Tryon, 
to wit: “The remaining members were jointly owners of all of the 
community property. What they jointly owned they could divide in 


severalty.” 
Thus the relics came to Mrs. Duss and to Franz Gillman. But in 
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succeeding suits at law I was invariably counted in as de facto trustee. 
Being thus counted in on the trouble and expense, Mrs. Duss in all fair- 
ness counted me in on the ownership. 


In Schwarz vs. Duss the Master found my testimony and memory 
correct and my management of the Harmony Society affairs not only 
able and proper but accomplished under great difficulties; also that I 
rescued the Society from impending disaster. The Court, the Court of 
Appeals, and the United States Supreme Court approved of said Mas- 
ter’s findings. 

The reviewer concludes with the warning that “as to history of the 
Harmony Society this [my] volume is absolutely unreliable.” To which 
I reply that I had not only the same records he has examined but the 
great advantage of their interpretation acquired through a thirty-year 
contact with the members. Also the advantage that came to me through 
the various suits at law which made it necessary to go through Harmony 
Society history “with a fine tooth comb.” 

My story should come in three volumes, but as Mr. Dodd of Dodd, 
Mead & Company, after reading it, stated: “This is the kind of matter 
the public ought to read, but how are you going to get them to read it? 
We are in the publishing business for the purpose of revenue.” Similar 
verdicts were given me by a number of other publishers. 

Finally Mr. H. A. Alderfer, manager of the Pennsylvania Book Serv- 
ice of Harrisburg, became interested, sending his son Mr. E. Gordon 
Alderfer to see me. The result was the cutting down of my story to its 
present size. 

To me the abridgment was a massacre. But the splendid reception 
of the book by the public in general and by the reviewers (aside from the 
Arndt diatribe not one has offered any criticism) proves that Mr. Alder- 
fer made a wise selection of material from my memoirs. 

Like former Harmonists, I dislike writing for publication, and I wrote 
my memoirs only after years of bombardment by friends of the Society 
who well know that no one else can ever know its inside history as I 
know it. 

Old Economy, Pennsylvania Joun S. Duss 
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NOTES ON THE BIG FIRE OF 1845 


As announced before in these pages, a committee of the Historical So- 
ciety, headed by Henry King Siebeneck, Esq., is arranging for a suitable 
observance, on April 10, 1945, of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Pittsburgh’s most destructive fire. Included in the plans are programs 
of addresses by able speakers, a costume revue of “Belles and Beaux of 
1845,” loan exhibits of period portraits, furniture, fire-fighting para- 
phernalia, and other objects. 

To codperate in preparing for and participating in these events, a new 
association, known as “‘Descendants of Pittsburghers of 1845,” has been 
organized. Membership in it is open to any person, irrespective of present 
place of residence, any of whose ancestors lived anywhere in Allegheny 
County in 1845 or earlier. The enrollment fee of one dollar may be 
sent to F. F. Holbrook, Secretary, 4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. Moreover, an applicant may remit also for any relatives or 
friends whom he or she believes to be eligible. 

The following lists of names of leading Pittsburghers and Allegheni- 
ans of 1845, taken for the most part from Harris’ Business Directory of 
1844 (the most nearly contemporary issue available) and the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, are offered, both as an addition to the more readily available 
material about the “twin cities” of that day, and also as a means of at- 
tracting the attention and enlisting the codperation of all who may rec- 
ognize the names of their own or others’ ancestors. 


CITY OFFICIALS' 


ER ics speci 90g ia Rx apc Nd BS ceeds William J. Howard 
President Select Council, first part ....... eee Thomas Bakewell 
President Select Council, remainder ...... ee George W. Jackson 
President Common Council ............. ee Morgan Robertson 
I, oe hain cir iat ales Amatatee ain - eee James A. Bartram 


ORGANIZATION OF RELIEF? 

Preliminary Meeting, April 12, 1845. Mayor Howard, president; J. W. 
Jackson, Hon. W. Porter, Col. William Robinson, vice presidents; John 
Wynne, John Whitten, secretaries, 

1 The terms of most city officials were so short in those days that the above partial list 


has been compiled from sources other than the directory of 1844. 
2 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 14 and 15, 1845. 
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Committee appointed “to memorialize the Legislature, and to take into con- 
sideration all other measures calculated to benefit the sufferers”: 


So Hon. William Porter Thomas Bakewell, Esq. 

able Hon. Richard Biddle Hon. R. C. Grier 

re Thomas Howe, Esq. H. S. Magraw, Esq. 
Hon. Benj. Patton George Miltenberger 

~ Col. William Robinson Thomas Williams, Esq. 

c 0 


Meeting of the Committee, April 13. The Mayor was authorized to appoint 


_ the following ward committees: 
First Ward. Thomas McFadden, John Caldwell, Abraham Nicholson 
ay Second Ward. George Weyman, Col. John Ross, Charles Barnett 
een Third Ward. Hon. William Porter, Martin Lyman, Gabriel Adams 
sent Fourth Ward. James B. Irwin, W. W. Wallace, James Benney 
eny Fifth Ward. James Blakeley, Esq., John Ralston, Andrew Mcllwaine 
r be At the same meeting the Mayor and the Councils were authorized to 
rgh appoint the following block committees: 
or From Ferry Street to Market. Samuel] R. Johnston, Thomas Perkins, Chris- 
tian Anshutz, Francis Baily 
at. From Market to Smithfield Streets. James Hughes, Dr. S. R. Holmes, 
val George Watson, Webb Closey, John McDonald Crossan, Samuel Snow- 
den, John Forsyth, Esq., Anthony Bonnafon, William Scholey 
rh From Smithfield to Ross. Robert Christy, Esq., James Rankin, Rev. A. M. 
able Bryan, John McKee, W. W. Dallas, W. H. Hart, Simeon Bulford, B. S. 
at- Hancock, Alexander Millar, Esq., Jackson Duncan, William Whitaker, 
Fete W. H. Smith, Robert Reddick, William Phillips, Henry Wallace, Alex- 


ander Jaynes 
Pipetown. George Whitefield, Samuel Caskey, Lewis Lewis, William Ever- 
ard son, Samuel Leonard 


l INSURANCE 

86 Allegheny County Insurance Company 

- President L. Wilmarth Secretary J. B. Robison 

, Directors 
William Robison, Jr. Robert O. Reynolds 

W. John Sampson Thomas H. Stewart 

ohn James Wood Lyman Wilmarth 
William Bagaley G. E. Warner 

list Sylvanus Lathrop Edward W. Stephens 
John Morrison Samuel R. Johnson 


Harvey Childs 
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Pennsylvania Insurance Company at Pittsburgh 


President Josiah King 
Directors 
Josiah King 
John Bissell 
J. W. Burbridge 
J. Forsyth 
George M. Fleming 


Firemen’s Insurance Company 
President John D. Davis 
Directors 
William Eichbaum, Esq. 
George W. Jackson 
R. W. Poindexter 
James Thompson 
George Ogden 


Pittsburgh & Allegheny Firemen’s Association 
o & - 


This association is composed of nine companies. The following members 


Secretary J. Finney, Jr. 


John Holmes 
Joseph Long 
Wiliiam Morrison 
Thomas Scott 


Secretary Samuel Gormley 


Alexander Gordon 
John Irwin 
Robert Beer 
William Bell 

C. Anshutz 

F. G. Baily 


from the different Fire & Hose Companies, compose the Board: 


Eagle Engine & Hose Company: William Robinson, William Hays, William 


Gorman 


Allegheny Fire & Hose Company: J. B. Murray, J. H. Foster, David 


Holmes 


Duquesne Fire Company: George Fortune, William Hartley, Charles Barnet 
Union Hose Company: J. P. Pears, Benjamin P. Bakewell, James Mc- 


Donald 


Neptune Fire Company: William F. Edgar, 


A. J. Gribben, James Lowry 


Washington Fire Company: J. J. Benny, J. Craig, Daniel M. Curry 
Niagara Fire Company: J. T. Shannon, Joseph Thaye, Henry Fess, Jr. 
Vigilant Fire Company: E. S. Neal, D. D. Bruce, A. P. Anshutz 


William Penn Fire Company 


Daniel Curry, President 


Benjamin P. Bakewell, Secretary 
William M. Edgar, 1st Engine 
J. J. Benny, 3rd Engine 


David Holmes, T'reasurer 


Edward Gregg, 2nd Engine 
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Committee of Conferences & Inspection 
D. Holmes of Allegheny Fire Company E. S. Neal of Vigilant Company 
William Hartley of Duquesne Company William Gorman of Eagle Co. 


J. McDonald of Union Company J. T. Shannon of Niagara Co. 
A. J. Gribben of Neptune Company and Five Wardens from each 
J. Craig of Washington Company company 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Rev. Herman Dyer, D.D., Principal and Professor of Mental & Moral Philos- 
ophy 

Daniel Stone, A.M., Professor of Ancient Languages 

Lemuel Stephens, A.M., Professor of Mathematics & Natural Philosophy 

Rev. Herman Eggert, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages 

W. A. Ruter, A.M., Tutor 

Walter H. Lowrie, Esq., Professor of Law 

J. R. Lambdin, Esq., Professor of the Arts of Design 

Rev. H. Dyer, D.D., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Lacyville 


CHURCHES 
Catholic 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, corner Fifth & Grant Sts., Rt. Rev. M. O’Connor, 
D.D., Bishop; Rev. J. F. Deane, Vicar 
St. Patrick’s, Liberty near Canal, Rev. E. F. Garland 
St. Philomena’s Church, 5th Ward, Rev. J. Neuman and Rev. P. Cronen- 
berger and Rev. P. Muller 
St. Philip’s, Chartiers Creek, Rev. Thomas McCullagh 
Chapel of Nativity, Smithfield below Fifth, Colored Catholics, Rev. D. 
Wilson 
Catholic Theological Seminary, Rev. R. A. Wilson, President 
St. Paul’s Academy, Virgin & Cherry Alley, Rev. T. Mullen, Principal 
St. Paul’s R. C. Orphan Asylum, Sister Isidore 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches 
First Reformed Presbyterian Church, corner Liberty & Plum Alley, Rev. 
John Black 
Second Reformed Presbyterian Church, Penn St., 5th Ward, Rev. G. T. 
Ewing 
Associate Reformed Churches 
First Associate Reformed Church, 6th St. above Smithfield, Rev. David 
Kerr, Pastor 
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First Associate Reformed Church of Allegheny, southeast corner of Dia- 
mond, Rev. J. 'T. Pressly 
Associate Presbyterian Churches 
Associate Presbyterian Church, corner Seventh & Cherry Alley, Rev. Robert 
Bruce 
Associate Presbyterian Church of Allegheny, corner of S. Commons & San- 
dusky, Rev. James Rodgers 
Protestant Methodist Churches 
Protestant Methodist Church, East Commons below Butler St., Allegheny 
City, James Robison, Pastor 
First Protestant Methodist Church, Fifth St., Rev. Joseph Burnes and Rev. 
John Horbach 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, Smithfield opposite Diamond Alley, Rev. 
Thomas Guy 
Disciples Churches 
Disciples’ Church of Allegheny City, on bank of river near lower bridge, 
John S. Strider and Samuel Church, Elders 
Disciples’ Church, corner Smithfield & Virgin Alley, Walter Scott 
German Methodist Episcopal Church, corner Strawberry & Cherry Alleys 
above Smithfield, C. H. Doering 
Welsh Churches 
Independent Welsh Church, near Fourth St. Rd., Rev. Thomas Edwards 
Welsh Baptist Church, near Fourth St. Road, Rev. William Owens 
Welsh Whitefield Methodist Church, near Kensington, Rev. William Mor- 
gans 
Welsh Wesleyan Methodist Church of Pittsburgh, Rev. Evan Roberts 
Welsh Presbyterian Church in Kensington 
German Churches 
German Evangelical Protestant Church, corner Sixth & Smithfield, Rev. 
Jacob Hoelshe 
German Evangelical Church, Butler Turnpike, Rev. Charles Weitershausen 
First English Evangelical Lutheran Church, Seventh near Smithfield, Rev. 
W. A. Passavant 
First German Lutheran Church, corner Grant & Sixth Sts., Rev. Jenson 
German Lutheran Church, East Liberty, Rev. Jacob Hoelshe 
Pittsburgh & Allegheny Baptist Churches 
First Baptist Church, corner Third & Grant St., Samuel Williams 
Regular Baptist Church, Allegheny City, Rev. N. G. Collins 
Regular Baptist Church, Grant near Sixth, Rev. Mr. Shadrach 
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Colored Churches 
Bethel Church, Front St., Fayette Davis, Elder 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Fourth St., Rev. Benjamin F. Templeton 
Little Bethel on the Hill, Rev. F. Davis 
Little Zion on the Hill, Rev. J. J. Clinton 
Presbyterian Churches 
First Presbyterian Church, Allegheny City, Rev. E. P. Swift 
First Presbyterian Church, near Sixth on Wood, Rev. Francis Herron 
Second Presbyterian Church, now worshiping in the Third Church until the 
new building on Fifth St. between Wood & Market is finished, Rev. 
Robert Dunlap 
Third Presbyterian Church, corner Third & Ferry, Rev. D. H. Riddle 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Penn St. 5th Ward 
Fifth Presbyterian Church, Smithfield near Sixth 
Presbyterian Church in East Liberty, Rev. W. Mcllvain 
Cumberland Presbyterian Churches 
First C. P. Church, Sixth between Wood & Smithfield, Rev. A. M. Bryan 
+ Protestant Episcopal Churches 
Trinity Church, Sixth St. between Wood & Smithfield, Rev. George Upfold 
St. Andrews, Hand St. near Allegheny Bridge, Rev. William Preston 
Methodist Episcopal Church, on Beaver n. of Ohio St:, Allegheny City, 
William Kenny 
Methodist Episcopal Church, corner Liberty & Hay, Rev. George S. Holmes 
Methodist Episcopal Church, corner Smithfield & Seventh, Rev. James H. 
White 
Methodist Episcopal Church, corner Liberty & Harrison, David S. Welling 
Pittsburgh Sabbath Schocl Teachers Union 
Thomas G. Odiorne, President Leonard H. Eaton, Secretary 


Isaac Harris, Vice President 


PRINCIPAL HOTELS 


Monongahela House, Water & Smithfield, James Crossan, Proprietor 

Exchange Hotel, corner St. Clair & Penn, Messrs. McKibbin and Smith, Pro- 
prietors 

United States Hotel, Canal Basin, Penn St., W. B. Thompson, Proprietor 

Merchant’s Hotel, Third & Wood, Allen Brown, Proprietor 

Washington Temperance House, corner Front & Market, Thomas Varner, 
Proprietor 

Iron City Hotel, Fifth between Wood & Market, J. Boston, Proprietor 
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American Hotel, corner Third & Smithfield, George Bean, Proprietor 
Red Lion Hotel, St. Clair end of Old Allegheny Bridge, S. Hare, Proprietor 


TAVERNS AND HOTELS 


Ackens, Ephraim, Galt House, n.w. corner Diamond 
Adams, John, Washington House, 30 Water 
Allinder, John, Diamond Hotel, east side Diamond 
Armstrong, James, Washington Hotel, corner Penn & St. Clair 
Ashworth, James, Jefferson House, Penn near Wayne 

Austin, Thomas, Waverly House, Diamond Alley 

Bell, George, Spread Eagle, Liberty opposite Hand 

Brinsley, Robert, corner Penn & Mechanics 

Burnside, Sam, Black Horse, 96 Liberty 

Carson, Robert, Rob Roy House, Diamond Alley above Wood 
Carroll, Hugh, Washington House, 52 Water 

Cassidy, Henry, Mechanics Hall, w. side Diamond 

Carddock, Ann, Good Intent House, corner Liberty & Grant 
Davis & Frost, Falstaff House, Fifth near Wood 

Donaldson, William, Scotch Hill House, Grant above Second 
Dossett, Richard, Canal House, Penn above Canal Bridge 
Dubail, Joseph, Star Inn, Grant near Seventh 

Duffy, Henry, Southward House, Grant near Second 

Faller, August, 66 Water 

Fehl, Valentine, Allegheny House, Irwin & Allegheny river 
Fickeisen, Daniel, Napoleon Hotel, west side Diamond 

Grant, Bernard, Tavern Keeper, corner Liberty & Water 
Gutzweller, V., west side of Diamond 

Hawkins, George, Western Exchange, 9 Market 

Hauptman, F., Tremont House, n. e. corner Diamond 

Hughes, Ferdinand, 46 Water 

Jackson, William, Merchant’s Exchange, Liberty opposite Wayne 
Jefferson, Wigwam, Canal basin Liberty 

Jones, H., New York House, corner Virgin Alley & Wood 
Jones, Daniel, Second above Grant 

Karney, James, Penn above O’Hara 

Kerr, Thomas, Fulton House, 18 Liberty 
Kirkpatrick, G., Farmer’s Inn, Diamond Alley 
Kiser, George, McMaster’s Row, Liberty 

Laubauch, John, Traveller’s Home, Market near Water 
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Little, James, Farmer’s Inn, corner Fourth & Ferry 

Martin, Morris, Penn near Factory 

Morton, Andrew, 32 Liberty 

Murdock, Isaac, Union Hall, Water near Wood 

Musgrave, R., American Star, Third near Wood 

McMasters, James, White Bear, west side Diamond 
Nicholson, W. J., National House, Liberty opposite Wayne 
Nicholson, Francis, Pittsburgh House, Union Street 

Rea, Henry, Minersville Pike 

Reinhard, L., William Tell House, corner Water & Ferry 
Sahl, L., Tavern of the Swords, Second above Wood 

Savage, Sarah, Rialto House, Water above Wood 

Schmidt, William, Grape Vine Tavern, Penn, 5th Ward 
Schackleiter, F. A., Three Confederates, n.w. side Diamond 
Schmertz, Christian, Franklin House, Third near Wood 
Seaton, John, s.w. corner Diamond 

Sheridan, T., Court House Inn, corner Coal Lane & Grant 
Slocum, Salvador, William Penn House, Penn above Canal bridge 
Stern, L., Liberty near Canal bridge 

Stevenson, William, Black Bear, n.e. corner Diamond 
Warner, George, Forest House, Fifth above Market 
Wihelm, Magdlena, Rising Sun Tavern, corner Penn & Harrison 
Wilson, James, Pittsburgh Hotel, 5 Water 

Winton, J., Smithfield Hotel, corner Second & Smithfield 
Young, Robert, Liberty Street House, Liberty near Seventh 


BANKS 
Exchange Bank of Pittsburgh 
President W. Robinson, Jr. Cashier Thomas M. Howe 

Directors 

W. Robinson, Jr. Harmar Denny 

Thomas Hanna W. Bagaley 

John Grier George Weyman 

M. Robertson William Lippincott 

D. C. Stockton Asa P. Childs 

William B. McClure E. A. Brown 


Solomon Stoner 
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Farmers Deposit & Savings Fund Bank 
President Gabriel Adams 


Directors 
John Whitten 
William Young 
H. McGeary 
Bank of Pittsburgh 
President John Graham 
Directors 


Lewis Hutchinson 
George W. Jackson 
William McKnight 
James Wood 

David T. Morgan 
Alexander Laughlin 


Merchant’ ° Manufacturer? Bank 
President M. Tiernan 
Directors 
Thomas Scott 
J. W. Burridge 
Wilson McCandless 
P. McCormic 
R. Galway 
G. E. Warner 
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Cashier Thomson Bell 


James McAuley 
William Mitcheltree 
R. Knox 


Cashier John Snyder 


John Irwin 
David Shields 
James Dalzell 
Thomas Bakewell 
C. Anshutz 
George Hoge 


Cashier W. H. Denny 


George R. White 
F. G. Bailey 

J. H. Schoenberger 
John Anderson 
William Morrison 
R. C. Townsend 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


At the annual meeting of the society, on January 25, 1944, Mr. J. Bernard 
Hogg of Crafton presented a paper entitled, “Another Generation and Its 
Labor Problems,” referring to the Homestead Strike of 1892. In the business 
session preceding the program, the annual report of the treasurer and a sum- 
mary of the membership statistics for the year were presented by the secretary, 
Dr. Elkin. Followed the triennial election of officers in which Robert Garland, 
president, Omar S. Decker, Henry O. Evans, James H. Gray, Gregg L. Neel, 
vice presidents, and C. W. W. Elkin, secretary, were re-elected, and Charles 
A. McClintock was elected treasurer in place of John E. Potter, retired. Also, 
Thomas Mellon II and Charles M. Stotz were re-elected trustees for five-year 
terms, and Sigmond J. Hahn was elected a trustee for the same period in place 
of Irwin D. Wolf. 


Preliminaries at the meeting of February 29 included a five-minute talk on 
the impending Red Cross War Fund drive by an official representative of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the American Red Cross; a report by Henry K. Siebe- 
neck, Esq., on the activities of the committee planning for commemoration, on 
April 10, 1945, of the centennial of Pittsburgh’s “Big Fire”; and remarks by 
President Garland recalling the naming of three successive United States cruis- 
ers, and a White Star liner, after the city of Pittsburgh. The principal speaker 
of the evening, Henry O. Evans, Esq., offered some interesting “Notes on the 
Financing of American Industry,” with special reference to the parts played by 
Pittsburghers. 

“Justices of the United States Supreme Court from Pennsylvania” was the 
subject of an interesting and instructive address given by John G. Buchanan, 
Esq., at the meeting of March 28. 

Two papers featured the meeting of April 25: one on “David Gilmour 
Blythe, Artist,” by Mr. John O’Connor, Jr., acting director of the Department 
of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute; and the other on “River Lore and Old 
Steamboats,” by Col. Charles C. McGovern. 

On the annual “University of Pittsburgh Night,” May 23, the program, 
as usual, was provided by the history department of the university, under the 
direction of Dr. John W. Oliver. “The Lost Papers of General Braddock” 
was the subject of a paper presented by Dr. Alfred P. James; and Mr. J. Fred 
Lissfelt read a paper on “Our Musical Inheritance Out of the American Fron- 
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tier.” The latter theme was illustrated by songs delightfully rendered by Mm 
Lissfelt, with the author at the piano. 

Thirteen persons were elected to annual and two to educational members 
ships in the society during the first half of 1944. The new annual member 
are: Robert D. Christie, Glenn H. Davison, Charles A. Finley, Mrs. Austin Ij 
George, Eugene N. Hunting, Earl A. Zimber—all of Pittsburgh; Harry Mj 
Hamer of Johnstown; Roy Leech of Lewisburg; Charles W. Beerbower of 
New Wilmington; William A. Hunter of Sharpsville; Mrs. Frank B. Blad 
of Somerset; Ernest C. Miller of Warren; and William H. Vodrey of 
Liverpool, Ohio. The new educational members: Mary W. Moser of Pittes 
burgh and Harold Somers of Mt. Lebanon. 

In the same period word was received of the death of three life membe 
Mrs. David Lindsay Gillespie and Thomas B. Moreland of Pittsburgh, 
Josiah C. Thaw of New York; one sustaining member—William E. von Bonz 
horst of Pittsburgh; and seven annual members—George H. Alexander, M , 
E. S. Bayard, John S. Patterson, Edward B. Scull, Mrs. Winfield K. Shi 
Joseph Stadtfelt, and Abigail B. Wainwright. 


For notes on one of the society’s major current activities see page 86. 








